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blending of amuse- 
ment with information. That this is the'way the 
suthor himself regards it is evident from the 








few words from Horace quoted on the title-page. 


The result is & very readable and interesting 
book, with here and there a few new facts, and 


here and there some old facts set in new light. 
The author has evidently spared no pains and 
expense in making it complete according to its 
professed purpose. The illustrations are excep- 
oual!y numerous, interesting, and wellexecated ; 


parpore of giving a good ides of ‘the general 
qualities and spirit of Egyptian art to the 
tolerably numerous readers who have never | by 
opened any of the larger and more seriously 
composed treatises on the land of the Nile. Nor 
Mr. Stuart in his opinion 
suena 

in an 
‘20 apology is needed for a new book on the 
subject, in spite of the many that have already 


just referred to a good 
careful restorations, in 
lithography, of damaged paintings, the 
8 disquisitions on the art of 
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are much better drawn than in most modern 
stained-glass windows. The event, perhaps, 
was considered sufficiently important to justify 
& specially careful representation of it. The 
Egyptians, of course, could never draw the eye 
in profile ; but this inability they shared with 
the Roman medallists long after, so that they 
Cannot be considered as behind the times for 
failing in this particular. Then, again, as our 
author observes, the use of auimals as parts 
of a symbolic language, though they were 
drawn in a very conventional manner, in itself 
necessitated a study and distinct representation 
of the leading characteristics of each, otherwise 
the meaning might have been ambiguous, and 
this aim at distinctive character was at least so 
successful that the various nationalities of the 
foreign people represented in the paintings can 
be readily recognized in those cases where the 
types still exist. 

In regard to the sculpture, however, which, 
if we rightly understand him, Mr. Stuart in. 
clades with the paintings and hieroglyphics in 
this analysis, we are disposed to think that the 
case is different. There is a reason why it 
should be so in the first instance, for the 
Egyptian sculpture is essentially a part of the 
architectural design, and the architecture of the 
Egyptians is pervaded by a very strong indica- 
tion of the desire for beauty of detail and 
grandeur of total effect for their own sake. 


and chiefs; “in fact, they regarded painting 
and sculpture as only another means of writing, 
and they only took just as much pains with the 


able, but never aims at making it a work of 
art.” (Printers would, perhaps, testify that some 
people who have “much writing to do” 
are even more easily satisfied than that.) 
“Mach has been said about the stiff 
conventionalities of their frescoes and sculp- 
tures, but they had a very good excuse for 
this. They were required to cover whole acres 
of wall with them; and if the enormous 
amount of work required to do this was to be 
got through at all the conventional style must 
be adopted. . . . The Egyptians had able artists 
among them, who were admirable dranghtemen, 
and could draw with great spirit when they chose, 
but first-rate artists cannot be conjured up in 
unlimited numbers, even at the bidding of a 
Pharaoh. I suspect that, in the case of their 
paintings, the faces alone were done by their 
best men. Many of these portraits are ex- 
quisitely executed, so far as the features go, while 
the body and limbs are done with contemptuous | The atatues, besides, are not produced by the 
carelessness.” It does not, however, follow as | thousand, like the painted figures, and could not 
probable that the faces and figures were executed have been in such a material as granite. And the 
different hands. The very idea suggested by | granite sculpture of the Egyptians impresses 
them, that these figures were intended simply | ue with the conviction not only that it was re- 
as records, would account for the fact of extra garded as to some extent an object in iteelf, bat 
trouble being bestowed upon the features, as a | that the figures were modelled as well and as 
likeness by which the figure was to be identified, realistically as the talents of the artiste, working 
while the rest would be merely filled in ina in so stubborn a material, could conceive 
this suggestion of | always, by the way, regulated by striot require- 
Mr. Stuart’s seems one of those explanations| ments on the part of the priesthood, that 
which are passed over in general, because they certain types should not be departed from in 
seem too simple, but which really give the true the representation of gods and special person. 
meaning of the facts. The Egyptians could, and | ages. Look at the colossal arm and hand in the 
often did draw animals with much more life and | British Museum, and it is evident that in that 
| icit than they generally put into their haman there has been the true sculptor’s effort to 
pe represent the modelling of nature, so far as his 
‘in such large numbers, and were, therefore, per- sage Wages = Pe ep pote 
haps less mechanically treated. That people figures in close and intimate re to 

i . | architecture, the desire to architecturalise the 
may be very good at animals, and yet on . eee arin be 
tirely fail in the haman figure, Japanese figure into harmony with the ing 





the tians; but, on the 

a ligattoeeB oti ore view of the sone a8 nec Sierra papi =e 
subject, that the figures were finished merely supposition that the object of t - - 
saa soerds, and not se paintings in our sense | artistic rather than phonetic, and that he w 
| of the word. They differ, however, very con- | desirous to attain the best artistic eltset com- 
\ siderably in their degree of excellence or patible with the material and the pos! 
Shs eather tetage ge we ee 

Rameses II., ' of each other some instances 0 e permanency 
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he can in the most approved asinine manner, 
and one attendant holds the animal's head with 
both hands while another holds him by his tail, 
and an attempt is made by others to get the 
bundle secure on his back. Another example 
mentioned but not illustrated is in the action of | 
& goose putting its head ont and hissing, just as, 
we may see “a modern goose” doing; and it is) 
farther proof ‘of the constancy of animal 
gounds that in the hieroglyphic language the 
figure of the sheep stood for BA, the goose for 
S, the frog for Hek, and the ass’s head for Haw, 
—so we have it on Mr. Stuart’s statement ; 
bat it must be remembered that in order to| 
complete the argument, we must assume the 
identity of the speaking sounds indicated by 
these letters with the sounds which their modern 
equivalents stand for, and the facts areas much 
a proof of the permanence of certain vowel 
and consonant sounds as of the animal cries; or 
perhaps it may be said that the two confirm 
each other. : 

It is noticeable that in Egyptian as in Etrurian 
art there is no attempt to represent the real 
child form when children are introdaced; the 
forms are only those of little men,—a farther 
indication that the object of the Egyptian figure- 
paintings was historical and narrative; for had 
artistic expression been aimed at, they would 
never have overlooked so characteristic a variety 
of human form as that of the young child, with 
its stunted and rounded forms. Bat the object 
was to catalogue the number of children in the 
family whose history was illustrated, and for 
this purpose it was only necessary to distinguish 
the children by difference of scale. It is curious 
that not only is this treatment of the child-figure 
characteristic in many cases of early national 
art, but it is found in some of those exceptional 
artists of later days, such as Blake, whose art 
was essentially childlike in its naiveté. 

Among the more interesting of the illustra- 
tions given by the author from his own sketches 
may be mentioned one from Abou Simbel, 
showing Rameses II. and his sons going into 
battle in their chariots, in which we have a 
tolerably elaborate representation of the horse- 
furniture of the Egyptians, and it is curious to 
observe that the king himself (Mr. Stuart says 
that, according to the inscriptions, it is the 
king) is the only warrior who has no attendant 
in his chariot, and he has the reins tied round 
him behind his waist, and both hands free for 
the use of his bow and arrow. A little point of 
realism in the midst of a drawing mostly very 
conventional, is the blowing back of the tassels | 
on the horses’ head-gear and on the tops of the | 
quivers carried by the men; all these fly out in 
@ straight line owing to the rapidity of move- 
ment of the chariots. It is singular to find 
such observation of small realistic detail com- 
bined with such neglect of realism in more 
important matters, such as the action of the 
horses, whose legs are all stretched out parallel 
to one another in a manner impossible with the 
best and most regular- paced team. This, 
again, is a convention which we find on coins of 
& much more advanced period of art, and even 
in larger bas-reliefs, with the Greeks. The 
beantifally natural and varied action of the 
Parthenon horses seems almost exceptional in 
antique art. 

Intermixed with the illustrations and memo- 
randa of Egyptian paintings are many amusing 
descriptions of incidents of travel and explora. 
tion, told in a very lively manner. Among the 
most striking incidents related is that of the 
descent of the first cataract of the Nile by a 
procession of naked Nubians seated astride of 
logs which they guided with their hands, 
“ sitting their wooden steeds magnificently, 
never allowing them to turn over or spin round, 
and keeping an upright position throughout ; 
thus they passed down in procession, a perform- 
auce not easily forgotten ; it was the most skilful 
and daring iece of equitation 1 have witnessed.” 
The price of the show, which is a regular and 
customary performance, is baksheesh to the 
amount of abont 1s., divided among the troupe. 
As performed by these old hands, it looked 80 
easy that it seemed that any one might have 
done it, but @ young Englishman who had 
rashly come to this conclusion lost his life in 
trying the experiment some time previously, 
We may say that with the materials he had 
and the knowledge of hieroglyphic writing 
which he apparently possesses, Mr. Stuart 
might probably have produced a book of more 
serious interest and more systematically planned. 
There are, however, a great many serious books 
on Egypt, and perhaps the mixture of lighter 








and more generally entertaining matter will 
give this book a circulation among readers who 
would not have embarked upon a@ more serious 
treatise, and thereby be useful in 
public information and interest in regard to 
Egyptian remains; and it is, at all events, a 
very interesting took to turn ove", 








NECESSARY INFORMATION AS TO 
REFORM IN WATER-SUPPLY, 


Tue intention expressed by the Home Seore- 
tary at the close. of the last session of Parlia- 
ment, on the part of the Government, to 
intervene in the question of the supply of the 
metropolis with water, has had an unexpected 
result. The shares of the water compani 
have risen some 30 per cent. in market in 
anticipation of a compulsory purchase of their 
undertakings. This fact shows that, on one 
side or the other, there has been a grave mis- 
calculation. ” is ‘eo . 

It is unnecessary for us to say, at the 
period of the existence of our joursel, from 
what stand-point we regard this important 
question. The interest which it is for us to 
advocate is that of the consumer of water ; 
that is to say, that of the inhabitants of London, 
and this interest we regard under two heads. 
First, we rank the sanitary question. Pare 
water, drinkable water, is the first requisite. 
Next to this, and intimately connected with it, 
is the ratepayers’ question. Pare water at the 
lowest price,—that is what we demand for the 
metropolis. 

Our chief anxiety at present is one which we 
are sure will be fully shared by all persons who 
are genuinely interested in improving the metro- 
politan water supply. It is lest any means 
should be proposed, from whatever motives, that 
have not taken into account the limiting facts of 
the case; limiting both in a hydraulic and in a 
financial sense. And we will show that there is 
a sound reason for such anxiety. In the Journal 
of the Society of Arts for July 5, 1878, page 767, 
will be found a paper which is there described as 
a communication which was brought before the 
Congress on National Water Supply, held ont 
21st and 22nd of May, 1878. This description 
is not altogether accurate. We have before us 
the “ National Water Supply Congress, Tuesda: 
and Wednesday, 21st and 22nd of May, 187 
Papers,” which official document contains no 
such communication. There was, however, in 
the after part of the second day, a speech made 
somewhat to the effect of the paper set forth in 
the Journal of the 5th of July. The point to 
which we refer will be found on page 771 of the 
Journal. “He gave me,”—Sir William Clay is 
the authority cited,—* items derivable from ad- 
ministrative consolidation amounting to 80,0001. 
per annum, and since then they have increased in 
magnitude.” On this, or some similar authority, 
Mr. Fawcett, at the close of last session, stated 
that 100,000/. per annum might be saved by the 
consolidation of the management of the water 
supply. Now, on page 405 of Mr. Firth’s vala- 
able book on “ Municipal London” will be found 
a tabulated statement of the income and ex. 
penditure of the London water companies for 
the year 1874. The total annual cost of 
management, including collection of water-rates, 
and the sum of 14,834!. paid as directors’ fees, 
is there stated at 91,4431. We have taken the 
trouble of abstracting the whole cost of 
ment from the Parliamentary “ Statement of 
Accounts of the Me litan Water Companies 
for the year 1878.” It amounts to the aggregate 
sum of 111,603/. 19s. 1d. This paper was 
“ordered by the Honse of Commons to be 
printed on the 1st of August, 1879.” And yet 
at the close of the session an honourable mem- 
ber got up and said that a saving of 100,0001. 
per annum might be made in the management 
of the water companies by consolidation ! 

We have no doubt, having thus traced the 
statement to its source, that what Sir William 
Clay,—who as a former chairman of the South- 
wark and Vauxhall and Grand Junction Water 
Companies, must have known what he was 
talking about,—really did say, was, that econo. 


mies might be effected on an annual expendi- | deal. 


ture of 80,0001. a year by certain consolidations. 
This has been wislunea 0b aumonbaae a 
economy to that extent might be effected. 
the point which we urge is not only that such a 
misconception should have arisen, but that after 
the Metropolis Water Act of 1871 had pre- 


from | sable to ascertain 





have been found to get up at the meeting of the 
Society of Arts and say that 80,0001, o year 
and {much more might be saved, and another 
should have been found to get upin the Honse 
of Commons and say that 100,0001. a year 
might be saved, out of an annnal expenditure, 
which the speakers ought to have known only 
ranged from 91,4431. per annum in 1874 tp 
111,6037. per annum in 1878. men who 
are looked up to and respected as authorities 
permit themselves to make statements of such 
a nature, which it would be highly compli- 
mentary to term loose,—to tell the country and 
the House that a total expenditure might be 


saved by consolidation, instead of some ascer. 
tained percen of that expenditure, it will 
be seen that we have good grounds to deprecate 


hasty action. The first step towards a real 
reform is to know the real facts of the cage, 
Of these facts, as we said before, we 
the sanitary details asthe most important. But 
it must not be forgtten that the financial details 
have a sturdy obstinacy which appeals more 
directly to the ratepayer. It is thus indispen. 
financial situation of the 
several water companies before any one is in a 
position to form a sound opinion as to the line of 
conduct that it will be most wise to adopt in 
order to insure success. It may be easily under- 
stood how the shares of the water companies 
ee cent. in anticipation of mea- 
sures for their purchase being adopted at the 
instigation of speakers who proposed to effect 
such economies as we have mentioned. 
And it must further be observed that the 
1 for consolidation has not hitherto been 
urged in the interest of the ratepayer. In whose 
interest it has been urged may be doubtfal. 
Bat if our readers will refer to the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, No. 1,337, page 771, they 
will there find that a transfer of all the existing 
waterworks to some new body is urged on the 
nd that “there would arise immediately s 
increase of net income from three sources.” 
These are: 1, the consolidation of establish- 
ments (as to which we have spoken); 2, “the 
greater vigilance and strictness with which the 
rates would be collected” (which is not cheering 
to the ratepayer), “and the lower per-centages 
on the collection when forming of a general 
rate collection. (In point of fact the water-rate 
is always collected separately, in whose ever 
hand may be the works, and the cost of collec. 
tion is a part of that 100,0001. for the ‘ota! 
saving of which credit is already taken in the 
first item.) 3, from rates to be received “from 
those who now refuse to take a water-supply ; 
but, in the-case supposed, would be compelled 
to take a supply and pay for it.” We donot know 
who those new contributors are; but, whoever 
they may be, they cannot wish to be compelled 
to take and pay for water which they do not 
require. 
Differences may, and no doubt do, exist as to 
the mode of supply, and as to the incidence of 
rating, under the different companies now 
existing. Our own columns have been not un- 
frequently open to complaints as to ~ sero 
sustained by the former householders. pee 
might add statements of the uncertainty, 
of the charges . 
agp ren class of houses for which we 
are unable to suggest any excuse or =, 
Bat were all the companies equally repre 


what are the practical 
at 


this, we must see, with — clearness, what 
is the actual position these 

defined by their Acts of Parliament. ficial 
We have therefore drawn up from the off 


feally copuaaee in veer of the 
actually e . 

London water-works, as at present exist, oP 
to either the 31st of , 1878, oF the Sime 





scribed the annual publication of the returns of 
the water companies, one gentleman should 
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Table B is @ statement of the annual profi 
of the last year, taking notice only of the sume 
actually divided, either as dividend or as 


is a ager fr the maximum 
tory dividends divided those seven com. 
soe of which © maximam dividend is fixed. 
This is calculated, not on the sathorised, but os 
the actually paid-up, capital of the companies 
gaestion. It amounts to the F 
in 1878-9 only 466,7251, was paid on these 
stocks; 0 that the distribution of profits was 
99,666. less than the sum which might have 
een legally divided among the proprietors, if 
received from the rates. Stated in per. 
the maximum statatory dividend averages 79 
per cent. 00 the capital. The actual dividends 
averaged 6°57 per cent., and they were thus 
322 per cent. on the capital below the legal 
maximum. From this statement the New River 
Company is excluded, as no maximum dividend 
ig fixed by the charter or Acts of Parliament of 
that ancient company ; the property of which is 
freehold, and being thus real estate, is subject to 
entail and to truste for minors. For this reason 
it is necessary to contribute the information as 
to the New River Company in a distinct mode 
from that relating to the other companies. 

Table D shows the equivalent in a 3 per cent. 
stock, taken at 90, of the dividends and interest 
paid in 1878-9. That is to say, that if a 3 per 
cent, stock were created, and issued at 90, in 
purchase of the actual dividends and interest at 
par, the nominal amount of such stock would be 
29,429,1111, and the annual dividend paid on it 
would amount to 882,8731. 

Table E shows the present value of the whole 
property of the companies, based on two prin- 
ciples. For the companies with maximum divi- 
dends fixed, twenty-five years’ purchase of 
those dividends, and of the rate of interest 
paid on loans, has been taken, for the reason 
that this is the basis of the valuation already 
adypted by Parliament in the case of the 
pom and Middlesbrough Waterworks pur- 
chase, 

For the New River Company the value has 
been taken as determined by the prices ob- 
tained by a sale by auction, in Jane, 1876, of 
portions of the freehold, the actual amount of 
loan capital being added. 

The total value thus arrived at is 29,605,9301. 

Itwill be found that this sam, which is only 
about six-tenths per cent. above the par valuation 
of the present income in Three per Cent. Stock at 
%, is equivalent to 872 years’ purchase of the 
present dividend of the seven companies, and 
402 years’ purchase of the present dividend of 
the New River Company. It should be added 
‘at the total paid in water-rates to the eight 
ae in 1878 was 1,417,6441, 

be above figures are given, not as any 
aempt at @ valuation on our part, bat as a 
“mparative and exact view of the actual 
xpenditure, and of the equivalents which it 
‘presents, either if converted into a permanent 
Three per Cent, Stock, or if valued in the mode 
— prescribed by Parliament. 

ud it is desirable to note that t proporti 
between a twenty-five years’ oe of ine 
Statutory dividend, and a perpetual insuran 
of the actual dividend only di abou iz 
“etbousndth parte. ne ete 

ile the above tables were in 

Preparation course of 
st Pe ey — r a sale by anction 
thares, at 851, each, or oe : ath nt 
The Grand Junction divid of gd —_ 
cect. on & part of ite stock last year was 7 per 
two half. I stock, and 7 and 4} for the 











rest. 
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express the doubt whether there is not a much 
more short, just, and practical mode of enforcing 
on these bodies a mode of discharging their 
duties that shall be satisfactory, than any that 
could be effected by way of purchase. As to 
this, we say no more at present. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that it is 
neither the Administration, by itself, in opposi- 
_ to the companies, nor the Administration 
ov the companies, if they have come to a 

gain, that can settle this matter. Any set- 
tlement must be made by Parliament. In that 
fact lies some sort of comfort for the ratepayers. 
Nor should : ; 

uld any persons who have any influence in 
the matter forget the case of the Stockton and 
Middlesbrough purchase. There the award of 
the arbitrator gave a compensation of 45 per 
cent. above the twenty-five years’ purchase, 
together with an assumption of debt liability, 
which made the total sum to be paid some 75 per 
cent. above that basis of calculation. It is this 
precedent, the unexpected existence of which 
knocked on the head a project (of the details of 
which we are in possession) for the purchase of 
all the water-works of London by a new com- 
pany, which is so alarming. The lesson to be 
learned is, that the ratepayers shonid insist that 
they should not be subjected to any contingent 
award. If Government are pre to come to 
Parliament with the offer of a definite sum for 
the purchase of the water-works, which sum 
they demand that the companies should accept, 
the ratepayers will know what is being done. 
There will still be the question—will Parliament 
pass such a measure? That is a matter for the 
future. What we now urge is, not to under- 
take a Parliamentary responsibility without a 
sharply-defined money limit. We have shown 
the figures of actual expenditure, market price, 
and contingent value, on the basis hitherto 
adopted by Parliament. They are such as not 
to be encouraging to any intending purchaser. 
Bat we have not said a word as to compensa- 
tion for compulsion, which is always a some- 
thing above the valuation given; and, as we 
have seen, in the only case in precedent, a very 
heavy augmentation of that price. 

The outcome of the whole is,—let the rate- 
payers strongly protest against any uncertain 
liability being laid on their shoulders. They 
have, we take it, a clear right to come to 
Parliament to demand effectual protection in 
the matter of purity, abundance, and regularity 
of supply, and parity of rating. They have, at 
all events, a moral right to demand water as 
cheap as it can be obtained. The actual cost 
of the supply may be taken in round numbers 
at 500,000l. per annum. But then there is the 
grave and difficult question of interest on the 
sums laid out, and of the Parliamentary rights 
of the owners of that capital. The question of 
the whole art of maintaining, pumping, filtering, 
and distribution, is one of much smaller magni- 
tude than is that of dividend. If this is kept 
clearly in view, the interests of the ratepayer 
may be protected. But when we see on how 
false a basis representations of saving have been 
made; how in these schemes more, rather than 
less, money is to be demanded from the rate- 
payers; and how the apparently simple reference 
of a like case to arbitration prodaced so un- 
expected a result, we cannot be too urgent in 
recommending all who have any interest in the 
matter to ascertain the real facts of the case, 
and to refuse, with the utmost persistence, any- 
thing that resembles what is called in homely 

“buying a pig in a poke.” 
To aid in distributing that knowledge of the 





facts, we offer the annexed tables :— 
A.—Net cost of London waterworks :— 
eecqncsnbeonny a ae 
nd ve 1,967,585 
oenst Jemaion . 1,201,531 
Kent ....-..00.00000 664, 
Ei NE LEE TAC 1,340,882 
Southwark and Vauxhall .............00 1,772,104 
West Middleserx..........c0ceesce-cesserereenees 970,938 
New River ....csccsscccssrneseereecassonreosennse 3,030,138 
£12,087 ,649 


B.—Net parnings of London waterworks, as 


actually divided in 1878-79 :— 

Dividends, Interest. 
cove £36,036 £4,954 
‘ fis’ 15,128 
9,278 
1,735 
9,353 
44,862 
2,6:6 
38,840 








C.—Maximum statutory diy; 
’ n ividends 
Water Companies :— ” agains 
J Capital. Dividend 
Capital at 10 per cent. ......... £6,498,497 £649 999" 
Capital at 7} percent. ....... 6 670) vanes 





New River dividend, not limi — 
apn ant included. » hot limited. Loan 
Dividends in 1873-79, for seven companies 466,728 


Dividend under marimam............... £228,663 
D.—Value of property, on the basia of 


capitalising present net income in 3 

stock at 90,—29,429, 1111. eindscalaiiee 
E.—Value of property on the basis of twenty- 

five years’ purchase of statutory dividends :— 
Por seven companies (exclusive of New River) :— 





10 per cent. capital......... £16,247 ,225 

7} per cent. ca vital......... 1,137,662 

Loan, &c., capital ........, 3,149,159 
£20,534,037 


Value of New Biver at pri f otic 
laSoue, 970s price of auction of shares 
76 shares, of 3) parts each, at 2,935. ... 26,694,300 





5,900 1002, shares, at 235/, each ......... 1,425,009 
ID Ted Ghali ates canes ccesancenepicen 951,193 
£9,070,993 


Total value of property, 29,605,9301. 


Nors.—The above valuation is equivalent to, — 
37°23 years’ purchase of actual dividends of the seven com- 


panies, 
47°2 years’ purchase o1 actual dividend of the New River 
mpany. 
The loan capital being undisturbed. 


Since the above was written important pro- 
gress has been made in the matter. From a 
statement in a Government paper, which has 
been confirmed by what has passed in Parlia- 
ment, we learn that the basis of the intended 
measure is still in negotiation between the 
Government and the companies. Further, we 
are told that the amount of maximum statutory 
dividend will be an element in the case; that 
the sums to be paid for the property will be 
charged upon the general rates of the metro- 
polis; and that the improvement desirable in 
quality is only to be looked for by means of the 
introduction of a constant supply. 

At the same time, complaints appear in the 
newspapers of the raising, and in some instances 
the considerable raising, of water-rates. And we 
cannot call too much attention to the fact that 
the two companies as to which these complaints 
are the first made are now paying their maxi- 
mum statutory dividends. It is thus evident 
that the rise can only be made for the purpose 
of supporting Jarger claims than we have above 
suggested as probable. 

There can be no doubt that it would be far 
wiser to go to Parliament with an agreement, 
than to attempt, as did the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, to roughb-ride over the companies. 
Bat the more ready the companies are to agree, 
the better must be the bargain for them, and 
the worse, presumably, for the ultimate pay- 
masters, the ratepayers. If a fixed sum is 
authorised, the latter persons will at least know 
what is proposed. But if the door is left open 
to arbitration, they can only hope for the hard 
fortune of the precedent already cited, of 
Stockton and Middlesbrough. 

With regard to constant supply, it appears 
that the Administration have come to our own 
view that this is a main requisite for purity, if 
not the only practical improvement that we 
can expect to be introduced on @ large scale. 
Bat the companies are all anxious to introduce 
@ constant source. Out of 563,000 houses ia 
the companies’ districts constant supply is laid 
on to 128,704, or nearly one-fourth of the whole. 
Oat of these, no fewer than 76,853 houses have 
been thus supplied since October, 1873. The 
sum of 241,7371. was expended by the companies 
in 1877 in making provision for constant supply, 
and for other improvements. Bat the real 
difficulty here is, that it will cost the owners 
and occupiers of the remaining 434,000 houses 
something like 3,500,0001. to provide their own 
fittings for water supply. If the Government 
make this imperative, it will be a tax to that 
amount imposed on the property. If not, 
matters will be where they now are in - 
respect. And no improvement in supply wi 
be even attempted. 

—————— 

echnical —The Drapers’ Com- 
bs aor gegen Parkes 5 ae of 
pany recently voted to t! Gutacnaient io 
Hygiene a donation of Fifty Guine Osanna 
now announced that the Clothworkers —— =f 
have voted a similar sam to the same — - 
This is the second donation from the Cloth- 








workers’ Company. a 
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GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Litrrte did we thick, when preparing to sup- 
port, with some statistics, the eloquent words of 
Mr. Barry on this subject, that we should now 
have to speak of him as the late Edward Barry, 
—taken away, indeed, from among us most 
unexpectedly, in the mature prime of his life, and 
from the midst of his worthy work. In a former 
number of our journal we have expressed as 
best we could our great grief at this bereave- 
ment of his friends and the profession of archi- 
tecture, and will not now farther recur to it 
except to say that his sentiments, which we shall 
quote, may be thought to have even the greater 
weight now that his lips can no more repeat 
them. We therefore print our observations as 
they were written before Tuesday, the 27th of 
last month. 

The loss of the Prince Consort was an event, 
gad indeed, not only for those to whom he was 
personally endeared, but for every worthy 
interest in Britain, among which Art had her 
cherished place. This country had but com- 
paratively commenced really to know him, and 
to truly appreciate his great qualities, when he 
was taken from us. At this time his authority 
and influence were undoubtedly greatly on the 
increase, and had he lived he would in all pro- 
bability not only have had the power to realise 
many a fresh project for good, but to have car- 
ried out toa greater degree than he could pre- 
viously effect,—the advancement of those 
interests which had already prospered under his 
zealous care, among which was the encourage- 
ment of the higher branches of painting and 
sculpture. 

We venture to say that had he been spared 
to us, the valuable words of Mr. Edward Barry, 
in his excellent lecture of January 8th of this 
year, given at the Royal Academy, would not 
have been spoken, for they would not have been 
called for. As it is, however, most heartily do 
we endorse their truth, and hope that they will 
receive the attention they deserve. Although 
these remarks have already appeared in our 
columns, in the report of this lecture, a re- 
hearsal of them may not be useless. ‘“ Why, 
for example,” the Professor inquires, ‘“ should 
our Houses of Parliament display, year after 
year, empty panels intended for historical pic- 
tures, but now covered only by the paperhanger, 
while empty pedestals abound for which no 
statues are forthcoming? The erection of this 
building was hailed by all lovers of art as a 
great opportunity. Good intentions were an- 
nounced, great designs invited and encouraged, 
and while the late Prince Consort was alive 
progress was made under his fostering care, 
seconded by the action of a former president of 
the Royal Academy, and now all seem to be 
forgotten. No Royal Commission exerts itself 
in the direction of art, and the battles between 
the ‘ins’ and the ‘outs’ are far too engrossing 
for its consideration. If, however, artistic pro- 
gress be really a matter of public interest, may 
we not hope some day to witness a renewal of 
intention and activity, some angels’ stir in the 
dull pool of apathy? Artistic schemes for the 
public advantage, supported by the highest 
authorities, will surely not be allowed to remain 
indefinitely in abeyance, and perhaps a day may 
come when others,—possibly within the circle 
of the same royal house,—will take up the con- 
genial task which only dropped from the hands 
of death.” 

These words are so good, true, and effective 
that we do not see how we could enhance them 
by anything we might say in the way of argu- 
ment. The only support that may be to the 
purpose is by reference to the reports of the 
Royal Commission for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts in the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament, and by extracting from them the 
lists of subjects they contain set forth as being 
proposed to be executed for the decoration and 
enhancement of that noble structure by the 
painters and sculptors of Great Britain,—when 
it will be open to our readers to compare these 
fair prospects with the degree to which they 
have been realised,—and a somewhat startling 
discrepancy will appear as the result. 

A few preliminary words, however, may well 
precede these lists. The first appointment of 
the Commission for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts in the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament bears the date of November 22nd, 
1841, in the fifth year of her Majesty’s reign. 
It consisted of her husband Prince Albert, 
as president, and other men of the first rank 







































































The sixth report contains no suggestion of this 


report, bearing date April 22, 1842, has the| kind, but in the seventh report, of the date of 
following names appended :— Albert, Lynd-|Jnly 13, 1847, the following recommendations 
harst, Sutherland, Lansdowne, Lincoln, Aber. | are set forth under the heading,— 

deen, J. Russell, F. Egerton, Palmerston,| “ Report of Committee appointed to select 
Melbourne, Colbourne, Charles Shaw Lefevre, | Subjects in Painting and Sculy ture, with a view 
Robert Peel, J. R. G. Graham, Robert to Decoration of the Palace at Westminster :-— 
Inglis, Henry Gally Knight, B. Hawes, jun.,| In St. Stephen’s Porch. Statues of Mar). 
8. Rogers, George Vivian, Thomas Wyse. borough and Nelson, and paintings representing 


Controlled by our limits, we pass over the 
details of the suggestions of the architect,| In St. Stephen’s Hall.—The walls to be deco. 
rated with illustrating some of the 


Sir er gragten st ewes however, may be con- ~ a 
sulted in t men report itself, being | greatest epochs in our constitutional, social, and 
the second, dated July 28, . Farther than | eoclesiastic history, from the time when the 
that, they contain recommendations for there | Anglo-Saxon nation embraced Christianity to 
being twenty-eight paintings in Westminster | the accession of the Honse of Start, and that 
Hal! and twenty-six statues. In St. Stephen’s | the following subjects would be well adapted for 
Hall, ten paintings and twelve statues. In the | this fee or :—A sitting of the Wittenagemot, 
Central Hall, a statue of her Majesty in the|the Feudal system, the homage of the Barons 
centre, and other statues around. In the|to William the Conqueror, the origin of the 
Victoria Gallery sixteen paintings, also statues. | House of Commons, the first writ brought down 
In the corridors portraits of eminent personages. | to the City of London, the termination of the 
In the House of Lords statues. In the Queen’s | Baronial wars, Stanley and Oxford crowning 
Robing-room paintings from English history. | Henry VII. over the dead body of Richard III, 
In the Conference Hall paintings representing | an early trial by jary, the signing of Magna 
State trials, conferences, extraordinary sittings | Charta; the abolition of villeinage, a lord on 
of Parliament. In private and public rooms, | his death-bed manumitting his villeins, the 
paintings of history and portraits; and for the | privileges of the House of Commons asserted by 
Speaker's residence bronze statues. Also, the | Sir Thomas More against Cardinal Wolsey, the 
third report contains a letter from the architect | conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, 
recommending more statues in various situa. | the preaching of 8t. Augustine, the Reformation, 
tions. Queen Elizabeth receiving the Bible in Hast- 
We will now, however, proceed to the recom. | cheap. 
mendation of subjects for paintings and sculp.| In the Central Hall.—In the four larger com. 
ture in respect to the above interior decoration | partments representations of the patron saints 
of the Houses of Parliament, made by the Com-|of the British Isles, St. George, St. Andrew, 
mittees of the Commission itself, which were | St. Patrick, and St. David. 
published at the time in the printed Parlia.| In the Corridors of the Central Hall.—Paintings 
mentary papers. We give the lists in the order | illustrative of the great contest which com. 
in which they occur. menced with the meeting of the Long Parliament 
In the fourth report, dated the 25th of April, | and terminated in 1689. 
1845, namely, “ Report of Committee with list} In the Peers’ Corridor.—tin the eight compart- 
of distinguished persons to whose memory | ments, paintings of the following subjects :— 
statues might be erected, the following subjects | Charles I. erecting his standard at Nottingham ; 
appear :— Basing House defended by the Cavaliers against 
Alfred, Elizabeth, Robert Bruce; Lord|the Parliamentary army; the expulsion of a 
Burleigh, John Hampden, Earl of Clarendon, | Fellow of a college in Oxford for refusing to 
Lord Somers, Earl of Chatham, Edmund Burke, | sign the Covenant; the burial of Charles L; 
C. J. Fox; Sir Thomas More, Sir Edward Coke, | the pes Lenthal asserting the privileges of 
Jobn Selden, Sir Matthew Hale, Earl of Mans. {the mons against Oharles I. when the 
field, Lord Erskine; Lord Howard of Bffing-| attempt was made to seize the five members; 
ham, Sir Francis Drake, Admiral Blake, Lord | the setting-out of the train bands from London 
Rodney, Lord Howe, Lord Duncan, Lord 8t. | to raise the siege of Gloucester; the embarka- 
Vincent, Lord Nelson; Chaucer, Spenser, Earl | tion of a Puritan family for New England; the 
of Surrey, Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, | parting of Lord and Lady Russell. 
Richardson, Dr. Johnson, Sir Walter Scott;} In the Commons’ Corridor.—Kight compart. 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Hogarth, | ments for paintings,—Charles II. assisted in his 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Flaxman; Venerable|escape by Jane Lane; the executioners tying 
Bede, Richard Hooker, Sir William Wallace, Sir} Wishart’s book round the neck of Montrose ; 
Philip Sydney, Duke of Marlborongh, Lord|Monk declaring for a Free Republic; the 
Clive, Lord Heathfield; Sir Walter Raleigh, | landing of Charles II.; Alice Lisle concealing 
Captain Cook; Sir Thomas Gresham; Bacon, | the fugitives after the battle of Sedgemoor; 
Napier, Newton, Locke, Robert Boyle; Caxton,|the sleep of Argyll; the acquittal of the seven 
Watt, Herschel, Cavendish; John Howard, | bishops; the Lords and Commons presenting 
William Wilberforce; Harvey, Jenner; Richard | the crown to William and Mary in the Banquet- 
Coeur de Lion, Edward I., Edward III.; The} ing House. Le 
Black Prince, Henry V.,William III., George III.;| In the Central Corridor.—The Phoenicians in 
Speaker Onslow; John Wickliffe, John Knox, | Cornwall ; a Druidical sacrifice; Anglo-Saxons 
Cranmer, Archbishop Usher, Archbishop/| exposed for sale in a market-place of Rome ; 
Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, Chillingworth, | Captain Cook in Otaheite; English authorities 
poi Bishop Butler, John Wesley; Ben pe the sacrifice of a Suttee; the emanci- 
onson, John Bunyan, den, Pope; inal | pation of negro slaves. : 
Langton, William tw keham, Cardinal ve the Upper Waiting Hall.—Kigbt compart 
Wolsey, Earl of Strafford, Falkland, Sir | ments for paintings from the poems of Chaucer, 
William Temple, Lord Ruseell, Sir Robert | Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope. 
a Earl of Hardwicke, Earl Oamden,| ‘In the Howse of Peers.—Six compartments for 
rattan, Warren Hasti Sir John Talbo tings of historical personages. — 
Sir John Chandos, Marquis ‘of Montrose, ig oo the Peers’ Robing-room (West Side).—In the 
well, Monk, General Wolfe, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir | large compartment @ painting of Moses bringivs 
Ralph Abercrombie, Sir John Moore; Hawke ; | down the Tables of the Law tothe Israelites. °» 
Swift, Goldsmith, Burns, Sir William Jones;|the two smaller ones,—the fall of man, and his 
Parcell; Garrick ; Robertson, Hame; Fielding ; | condemnation to labour. on 
Roger Bacon, Smeaton, Brindley, John Hunter,| South Side,—In the large compartment, 
Adam Smith. Jadgment of Solomon ; in the two smaller = 
For the House of Lords the same committee | the visit of the Queen of Sheba, and t 
recommend the following persons as those whose | building of the Temple. 
effigies might appropriately be placed there:— | North Side—In the large 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
William, Bishop of London; Almerick, Master 
of Knights Templars; William, Earl of Salis- 
bury; William, Earl of Pembroke; Waryn, Ear! | large 
of Warren ; Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent; 
Richard, Earl of Clare; William, Barl of Au- 
merle; Geoffrey, Earl of Gloncester; Sale, 
Earl of Winchester; Henry, Earl of Hereford ; 
Roger, Dake of Norfolk; Robert, Barl of 
Oxford; Robert Fitzgerald, Eustace de Vesci, 
William de Mowbray. 
In the fifth report, August 7, 1845, ninety-six 
royal personages &re suggested for the stained 


windows. 


compartment, the 
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- ht of the Holy Ci ; Eleanor saving the life years, the Government 

“ husband, fp acme “eye 1, by : tten to administer to the educa- 
mucking the poison from @ wound in BM atm ;/ tion and refinement of the people by means of 
Brace, during @ retreat before English, | the continuous encouragement of the fine arte. 
protecting ® Womal borne on & litter, and/ But here, although we have net experienced any 
checking his pursuers; Phili interceding | such disasters, our administration seems alto- 
gether to ignore these branches of human intel- 

lect and culture. Our limits, however, control 
the expression of our sense of this, and we must 
draw our own remarks at present to a close; 
although we may, at a fature time, enter upon 
& part of this subject which we have not as yet 
somn We or - vig eonclude these 
more suitably by turning again to 

Mr. Barry’s excellent lecture of January 8th, to 
which we have already had recourse, and quoting 
from it another forcible :—“T re. 
ferred,” he says, “last year to the French Fine 
Arts Budget, which included a vote of 220,0001. 
for purposes connected with art. Of this amount 
no less than 30,0001. were to be devoted to the 
purchase of pictures and sculptures designed to 
decorate the public edifices, while 60,0001. were 
to be expended in the preservation of public 
monuments, and 18,0001. were appropriated to 
the French Academy, at Rome, and the National 
School of Fine Arts.” “In this country it would, 
no doubt, be hopeless to expect at present to 
have a Ministry of Fine Arts, but the Minister 
responsible for public artistic matters might, at 
least, be a member of the Cabinet, with some 
power of initiative and independent action. In 
that case, great public works would not, perhaps, 
be mutilated and starved in execution, or be 
indefinitely postponed by reason of an asserted 
want of means; and it would probably be found 
possible to invest annually some sum, equal to 
a small fraction of the cost of an ironclad, in 
commissioning works of art for the decoration of 


public property.” 




















other decorations. : 

In the Guard-room.—Young Talbot defending 
his father in battle; Isabella las barring 
the door with her arm to protect James I. of 


Scotland. 

In the Lobby of the Guard-room.—A painting 
representing the subject of St. Edmund the 
Martyr slain by the Danes. 

In the Norman Porch.—Canute reproving his 
courtiers; Queen Elizabeth on the seaside after 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 

In the Peers’ and Commons’ Refreshment. 


portance in the United Kingdom. 
Commons.—Views of the most remarkable 
places in India and the colonial possessions of 
the Crown; also subjects connected with rural 
scenery, the harvest, the chase, &c. 
In the Hall of Conference.—The marriage of 
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land receiving the news of the death of Queen 
Elizabeth on setting out for England as James I. ; 
lord Clive at the Battle of Plassy; Penn’s 
treaty with the American Indians; the coionisa- 
tion of Australia; the treaty of Nankin; two 
incidents illustrating the voyages to the north 
and south poles; two incidents relating to the 
acquisition of Mauritius and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; Sir George Rooke planting the standard 
— on Gibraltar; the surrender of 
alta. 

The signatures to the report of the above 
recommendations comprise the names of Albert, 
Lansdowne, John Russell, Morpeth, Mahon, 
1.B. Macaulay, Robert Harry Inglis, and Thomas 
Wise, and bear the date of July 9th, 1847, the 
excellent Sir Charles Kastlake being secretary. 
The following, the 8th report, together with 
%h, 10th, and 11th, are respectively of the 
of 1848, 1850, 1854, and 1858 ; and the 12th, the 
lust which has the name of the Prince Consort 
Farge yey the date of 

1; and the last of the 13th, 
ar rene 11th, 1968,” —-" 

n t and final report, little more than 
two years after the fatal December which 
deprived us of the good Prince, this ominous 
Berd 

“It will be sufficient on this occasion to 
‘pecify the works which have been completed 
Me the close of ‘the t report,’ and to 
wenn of the extent to which various 

% of works, both im painté sculpture, 
‘— should be cvsiinued.” i 

was substantially the death.note of the 
hopes that had been held oat end cherished. 
The good Prince,—the a 
com ttinstay of the worthy project of en-| and windows ina way not apparently contem- 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT.* 


Tae Romans carried much further than the 
Greeks, the adoption into their architecture of 
the principle of decoration. They incorporated 
bodily with their own work all Greek traditions, 
but sacrificed their severe purity to richness and 
elaboration. Not only did the Corinthian order 
become a favourite, but even the Doric capital 
was enriched with carving. The conventional 
features derived from reminiscences of wooden 
construction were at first recognised, but soon 
disappeared, and friezes, architraves, and 
mouldings were elaborately carved, as we may 


the Medizval architects, and the same may be 
said of the columns, which, as at the Baths of 
Diocletian and the Temple of Peace, rose from 
the ground to the roof to support the springing 
of the vaulted roofs of those splendid edifices. 
The Romans, and after them the Renaissance 
architects, developed the cornice of the Greeks 
until it became a crowning feature of great 
dignity, as at the Farnese Palace. In the later 
days each floor had its own order and cornice, 
and various devices were resorted to to give 


able justification, but it should be remembered 
that they protect the windows or doors below 
them from rain, and tarn the latter aside, 


what degree these prospects have rs 
: been | from the 
be can thon sows ot the small number of works ried the practice of orn construction a 




































class of sculpture, they adopted an inferior but 
still very effective system of carving capitals, 
consoles, and mouldings, so as to give an air of 
rich magnificence to their most important works, 
The carving became also bolder, with more 
relief and undercutting, and both mouldings 
and surfaces which were left plain by the 
Greeks, though possibly enriched by means of 
colour, were covered, in Roman days, with 
scrolls, festoons, and similar carved ornament. 
The carving of architectual details used by the 
Greeks was limited toa few simple enrichments, 
such as the egg-and-tongue ornament, the fret, 


no construction. They may have followed 
painted ornamention of the same kind, a circum- 
stance which, perhaps, goes some way in explain. 
ing the low relief of the usual execution. The 
Greek Corinthian capital, if inspired by Egypt, 
lost the constructive appropriateness of its pro- 
totype. The whole of the Egyptian capital is 
consistent in fulfilling a constructional purpose, 
while, with the Corinthian as with most of the 
foliated Gothic capitals, the leaves are a deco- 
ration applied to the construction, and forming 
no part of it. In their treatment of the honey- 
suckle, the Greeks approached the practice of 
imitation of natural objects, but even this 
beautiful detail was thoroughly conventional- 
ised in practice, so that the carved representa- 


tion was rather based upon the principles of 
design to be seen in the flower than on any 
intention of direct imitation. The fret with 
which familiar, and which people 


we are 80 

imes cal] the key pattern, was probably of 
origin, and of great antiquity. It is 

found in Arabia and China, and even so far 
way as South America, as Mr. Catherwood 
shown in his description and drawings of 
architecture of thatcountry. We find traces 
of the influence of the fret in Runic crosses 
and other Celtic examples, and the Moors 
adopted it and made it their own in the highly 
complicated and decorated interlacing orna- 
ments to be seen, for instance, at the Alhambra. 
In Greek hands, the fret was simple and severe, 
#0 as to differ greatly from their later develop- 
ments. Of delicate relief, and of parts small 
in dimensions, it gave a slight decoration to the 
surface without sacrificing the effects of breadth 
and simplicity, which are exemplified in the 
best Greek work. Thesame may be said of the 
other carved ornaments used. Imitation of 
nature was eschewed, though the Greek love of 
beanty could not have been insensible to its 


i 


FE3 


lowed, and though the ornaments employed 
were doubtless suggested by the honeysuckle, 
the lotus, the egg, or the rose, these objects were 
in no case in such a manner as to be 
in any way reproductions. Greek execution 
aimed at smoothness and refinement, and this 


something wanting, and we, perhaps, think we 
may trace in it he same kind of epicurean 
fastidiousness which has caused some fine 
to think every indication of vigour or 
feeling vulgar and ill-bred. Asa natural 
result of this state of things, Grecian architec- 
ture will excite admiration rather than enthu- 
siasm. Its ornament, with which we are now 
especially dealing, was the work rather of the 
deliberate and accurate geometrician than of 
the eager and impulsive artist. The refinement 
of the details, and the purity of the principles 
on which they were designed, are worthy of all 
study on the part of the young architect, for 
is passed when it was thought 
to copy Greek temples, no architec- 

ture can afford to disregard the lessons which 


i 


4 
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now be briefl Ar 
the architecture to which it be- 
ag original, but was borrowed 
the Greeks. The orders were utilised, 
lost the a 

which belonged to them when applied 08 
the temples of the gods. Porticos and colamns 
were now applied to all sorts of buildings, and 
consequently some eaticy en ee 
The less chastened taste of Rome called, more 
over, for a greater amount of decoration and 
more variety in its treatment. In positions, 
left plain surfaces —— 
with delicate ornament m 
er deaaen n carver was called in to repro- 
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duce in actual relief that vag =~ been — 
suggested by painting. The Corinthian capita 
Sones sek cael crowded with leaves, which 
imitated the acanthus with more directness 
than had as yet been usual. Great richness 
was achieved in this manner, and, whatever 
may be its faults, the Corinthian capital as 
worked out by the Romans was a very beau- 
tiful object. In it, however, the constructional 
element is so overlaid that it is scarcely appa- 
rent, and the angles of the capital more par- 
ticularly seemed to call for support. Volutes 
springing from the bell behind the leaves pro- 
ject at the corners to support the abacus, and 
these seeming to be such, were increased and 
strengthened until the result was the com. 
posite capital. This is, in fact, an Ionic capital, 
placed upon the lower half of one of Corinthian 
design, composed of acanthus-leaves only. The 
attempt cannot be praised as successful, and 
was not destined to be generally adopted. In 
Roman ornament, as distinguished from the 
Greek, we find more self-consciousness. 

In the latter case the carving was quite sub- 
sidiary to the main design of the architecture, 
accentuating its details, but not in any way 
obtruding itself or interfering with the ex- 
quisite sculpture, as apart from mere ornament, 
on which the Greek temple-builders were able 
to rely. In Roman work the carving is bolder, 
more prominent, and in many cases of great 
beauty of execution. We have, besides the 
usnal carving of the orders, rich and flowing 
scrolls, festoons, arabesques, figures of boys and 
animals, mingled with foliage, &c. All these 
specimens of decoration are examples of archi- 
tectural ornament not called for by construction, 
or in any way illustrative of it. They often 
possess great beauty both of carving and 
modelling, and have farnished precedents to 
the Renaissance architects, who based their 
revival on Roman precedents. The beautiful 
frieze of Sansovino’s Library of St. Mark is a 
case in point; while at the Certosa and many 
other buildings the sculptors worked not only in 
the Roman way, but in the Roman habit of 
carving in relief delicate ornament more fitted 
for execution in colour. Such are the beantiful 
arabesques of Agostino Busti and his pupil 
Brambilla at the Certosa, and the delicate 
pilasters of the Ducal Palace at Venice 
by Bendetto and Domenico da Mantua. The 
Renaissance designers carried onwards the 
Roman taste for architectural decoration, and 
impressed upon it the individual taste of its de- 
signer, so that we find much variety and differ- 
ence of merit in ite various examples, and may 
see how much scope for artistic skill and talent 
can be given in the style. 

Having now explained the nature of decora- 
tive architectural ornament in the works of 
Greece and Rome, it remains to consider its 
application to Medieval buildings. This was 
more completely a system of ornamented con- 
struction than those which have just claimed 
our attention. The Gothic architects did not 
consider their buildings as frameworks for 
sculpture; but, on the contrary, subordinated 
sculpture to architecture, and kept the former 
in strict control. In Norman ornamentation we 
find traces of transition from Romanesque and 
ever Roman work, but these soon died out, and 
the decoration of English Gothic, at any rate, 
became original. The dog-tooth and the ball. 
flower replaced the carved mouldings of Greece 
and Rome, and the former, it may be remarked, 
were ecriched hollows, whereas the latter were 
decorated surfaces. To ornament plain spaces, 
where the Romans would have used scrolls and 
figures tne Gothic architect employed such 
diapers as we may see at Westminster. Capitals 
were carved conventionally, and afterwards 
with imitation, more or less close, of natural 
leaves. Cornices were enriched by carving 
placed in the hollow members, and bosses, of a 
most elaborate design, as at St. Stephen’s 
Westminster, gave richness and interest to the 
groined and vaulted roofs. Of Gothic carved 
ornament that of the thirteenth century is 
the most perfect, both in principle and exe- 
cution. In the foliage of the so-called 
Early English style, which then prevailed, we 
find a conventionalism as thorough as that of 
the Greeks. The capitals are not so decorated 
that their fitness for supporting weight can be 
called in question, while the foliage is exquisitely 
balanced, and the gradations of light and 
shade are beautifully contrasted. Where scrolls 
were introduced into spandrels of arcades, 
as at Stone Church, in Kent, we find & vigo- 
rous outline in strong relief, with the con- 





ventional foliage of the period growing out of a 
central stem. Afterwards a more imitative prin- 
ciple prevailed. Leaves copied from nature 
were used often with great skill, but, as imita- 
tion advanced, art retired. To imitate nature 
is, indeed, a hopeless task for the architect, even 
if it were desirable in itself. The charms of 
flowers and leaves, for example, are their deli- 
cacy and colour and smell, none of which are 
within the reach of imitation in architecture. 
The most perfect carving in stone is coarse in 
comparison with a daisy or a rose. The subtle 
colouring of nature is unattainable by the archi- 
tectural decorator, even if we could tolerate his 
attempts, while the sense of smell cannot, of 
course, be gratified. Moreover, if natural foliage 
be placed where its duty as a part of the archi- 
tecture be to sustain a weight, as in the capital 
of a column, the incongruity becomes at once 
obvious; and of this the Mediwval architects 
were so well aware that where they imitated 
nature very directly in their carved foliage, they 
discarded the idea of construction, and stuck 
bunches of leaves against a central bell which 
showed itself throngh the spaces between the 


leaves, thus declaring itself competent to dis- 


charge the duty for which the foliage was clearly 
unfit. In such cases the carved flowers or leaves 
are pieces of extra decoration applied on the 
same principle as the festoons and garlands of 


the Renaissance. The French architects in- 
dulged in a more extended use of ornament, 


both constructive and decorative, than their 


English neighbours. This may be seen at Amiens, 
Rouen, Chartres, and many other places. In their 
grand entrances and recessed porches the sculp- 
ture even overpowered the architecture by its 
surprising richness. It was nevertheless in- 
tended to be subordinate, and even the numerous 
figures are confined by lines of mouldings and 
niches, so that they appear as items in a 
general scheme of elaborate architectural deco- 
ration, rather than works of art in themselves 
with an individuality of special excellence. In 
the prime of Gothic architecture there was no 
necessary feature of construction which was not 
turned into a thing of beauty by appropriate 
decoration. The banded shafts, sometimes of 
marble, with separating mouldings, often 
carved, adorned the doorways. Canopies with 
crockets richly carved covered the niches of 
the saints, or served as a finish to arch or 
window. Diapers of exquisite arrangement 
hid any undue bareness of surface, while non- 
ambitious sculpture adorned the shrines or 
covered the backs of screens with Scripture 
subjects, depicted in a manner calculated to 
arouse fervour in the worshippers who thronged 
these wonderful buildings. Although the latter 


would doubtless remain beautiful if every piece 


of decorative ornament, strictly so called, were 
removed, we feel in beholding them that the 


ornamentation is so charming in itself, and so 


appropriate to the structure, that the latter 
could hardly exist without it. The composition, 
now perfect, would be mutilated and incom- 
plete; the harmony of a superb symphony in 
stone would be disturbed. 


In conclusion, we may sum up the resulte at 


which we have at present arrived. Architec- 


ture still teaches us the lessons derived from the 


past. We have not to invent a new style, but to 


do our own work for our own day in a spirit of 


appreciation of that which has been done before. 


Oar architecture, like that of old, must be based 


upon construction, but, like it, not on constrao- 
tion only. We have tocultivate also the artistic 
love of beauty in art which shrinks, as if by 
instinct, from a mean or unlovely thing. In this 


way the work of a mechanical age may yet 
ceasing 


become grand and impressive without 

to be scientific. We must not call on mankind 
to surrender any modern advantages. They 
would not listen to us if we did, nor ought they 
so to do. They will listen, however, if the 
architect, while telling them of the glories of 
the past, can nevertheless point out to them a 
more excellent way. That which has been done 
can be done, but with different circumstances 
different needs arise. The temple was to the 
Greeks a national symbol as well as an expres- 
sion of faith. Private life was little 

in comparison 
duty. In the same way the solemn of 
the Middle Ages was the all-in-all of religious 
and social life. Erected for the highest 
purposes,—the worship of the Eternal God,—it 
was itself the great teacher of its age. The 
people, ignorant of letters, found an eloquence 
one 7, Seite in its sculptured stories of 

oly Writ. 
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The virtues of the Christian life, the joys of 
Heaven, and the pains of hell were found here 
portrayed in what was meant to be truth. The 
whole building, dominated by one grand idea, 
impressed every imaginative faculty in man 
and led him, as it were, from earth to heaven, 
We are not so dependent on architectural 
teaching, and our art, it may be, can never 
again be precisely what it was in the Middle 
Ages. The increased knowledge of the world 
makes it, day by day, more exacting and more 
critical. At the same time, responsibilities press 
upon us which were unknown in older days, 
Other duties may be more urgent even than 
cathedral building, and the simple willingness of 
olden days to take things on trust is gone for 
ever. Much of the ornament in which we 
delight is consequently such as would fail to 
appear reasonable or satisfactory if now pro. 
duced. We may preserve it carefully, and 
ought to do so, but unless we can satisfy our. 
selves that we should work on the same 
principles of thought, we should beware of 
imitation. The general principles of art we 
can study and apply, but unless a truthful 
sentiment underlies our work, failure is before 
us, if our aim be reproduction only. 

The scientific part of Architecture will thrust 
art out of the field, unless she can show proper 
credentials for respect. This she can do by 
pointing out that, as architects of old could 
design with beauty, and build with truth, their 
successors can do the same; and that without 
the softening grace of art the world will grow 

er, drearier, uglier each day as years roll on. 

Architecture, therefore, may still look forward. 
As a science she takes utility for her guide, and 
acknowledges rules which the experience of 
generations has dictated. As a Fine Art she 
is ready to beautify the work of science and 
add grace to convenience by appropriate orna- 
ment. She seeks such ornament, not in applying 
forms already designed in contempt of all 
principle but that of a narrow atilitarianism, 
but by the thoughtful study from the first of 
what is really necessary and how it can be 
obtained together with architectural effect. 
A building which is meaningless can never be 
beautifol, and ornamentation applied in me- 
chanical profasion to an ill-proportioned and 
merely utilitarian structure is not architectural 
ornament. 








STRUCTURAL FAILURES. 


Nor many months have since we had 
occasion to make certain remarks upon the 
subject of an accident which had the effect of 
seriously shaking the confidence of the public 
in the manner of constructing artillery at the 
great national arsenal of Woolwich. The 
bursting of the 38-ton gan on board H.M.8. 
Thunderer fortunately afforded the materials for 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion as to the 
immediate cause of the disaster, and our pre- 
dictions made at the time have been complete! y 
falfilled. It so happens that the mode in which 
the materials are treated in the construction of 
the “ Woolwich Infants” is so thoronghly con- 
sistent with what is known to produce the 
greatest amount of strength in the direction of 
the explosive strains that their safficiency for 
resistance may be looked upon as an induction 
that is all but complete. But although the 
authorities and the public are to be congratu- 
lated on the attainment of such a satisfactory 
result, there still remains a scientific stain 10 
our ignorance of the actual strength of the 
finished structure. In the article in the Builder 
already referred to, allusion was made to this 
hiatus in the circle of applied mechanics; and 
now again we are reminded of the subject by 
much more terrible catastrophe. The disaster 
to the Tay Bridge is the result of a deficiency 
ia our knowledge of the strength of materials, 
similar in all its essential — mardi 
happen, and does happen, only ’ 
whether we find it in a broken axle or 4° 
exploded cannon. 

In the case of the 38-ton gun, there was 
sufficient evidence in the fragments to enable “ 
expert, when they had been carefully oa 
like the pieces of a shattered vase, 


enable him to form a j t as to the imme- 


diate cause of the accident. It has been proved 


to have been caused es much by an accident, 88 


any series of events of the nature of seomia oe 
effect can be called an accident which are with? 
the control of human of 
left out of reckoning. The ween ee 
loading which led to the extraordinary ™ 


, but have been 
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papereniccit COE" bear all the 
: ain eing: Sa in thls is an error 
blame hanics and not of the disposition of 
ain td eo nln eto 
removed from the category of accidents which 
ly from defective construction. But 
resale pore y thi t a considerable dif. 
wie there is in vo nature of the two evente, the 
ference between the nature wo poy 
one having been brought about by outside 
bible causes, and the other by the effect 
pe ‘hich were deliberately antici- 
of n‘aralcunsee W'vnmon interest attaching to 
a4 ss qeed to the lessons which are likely 
ip be obtained from them. It is much to be 
regretted that, as far as one can see, the com- 
plete induction which could be made from the 
broken gun is not likely to have its counterpart 
io the case of the fallen bridge. To anticipate 
the results of the scientific inquiry at present 
ding is not our purpose. The Board of 
pending : 
Trade are too deeply concerned in the occur. 
rence of such a Calamity to omit any effort that 
can bring to light what may be of use in laying 
down rales for the fature. They have shown a 
most commendable determination to obtain a 
record of every portion of the fallen structure 
ghich is likely to be available as a clue to the 
wlution of the riddle as to where and in what 
manner the bridge began to give way. There 
is little hope, however, that with all their en- 
deayours they will be able to collect evidence 
that will prove to be so conclusive as to convince 
a jary of competent experts that the bridge fell 
in one way, to the exclusion of all opposing 
theories that it may have fallen in another. For 
the sake of the future, we trust their labours 
may be largely crowned with success: and 
meanwhile, without in any way touching upon 
the reasoning of the Commission, or the con- 
clusions to which they may come, we cannot do 
better than lay the lessons to heart which are 
taught by the catastrophe. 

Inthe whole history of the railway system 
we do not recall any accident which is likely to 
have @ more widespread influence upon future 
enterprise, and whether or not it may prove of 
value a8 & warning, it is certain to have a 
serious effect upon the confidence of the public, 
both as capitalists and passengers. Its first 
tflects were to lower the value of the securities 
more immediately involved in it, to an extent 
that has probably never been equalled in the 
long and tragical list of our railway accidents. 
How far this will be justified remains to be 
proved, An estimate of the pecuniary loss 
tccruing to the different railway companies 
from the suspension of traffic and the cost of 
mpplying an alternative service may be calcu- 
lated with considerable exactness, and informa- 
woo with regard to its effect upon the com- 
panies earnings made generally known. It is 
impossible, however, for the most far-seeing to 
predict what the exact effect of the catastrophe 
may be on the future of similar enterprises. 
Among other results that have already become 
apparent is the determination to move with 
eeater caution with the Forth Bridge. Hitherto, 
ha margin of safety in structures that depend 
vulieit stability upon their capacity to resist 

ical strains has been so great that any acci- 
ulé which have arisen from deficiences in this 
Page have been partly looked upon as excep- 
ea which prove the rule, and bridges have in 
vay been excluded from the list. The result 

Hi, List average of safety has been that the 
Public have acquired @ habit of confidence, and 
pa rary blind trust in the labours of the 
wcusta and the engineer. They have become 
vith med to view their achievements not only 
rlsae’ imitation of spectators, but with the 

iol’ Of clients upon the services of well- 

Fra wc experts. Hitherto, this senti- 

n amply justified by experience. 
taper to be seen how far the tale shock to 
ntiment of confidence, which has occurred 
nile te ay, has shaken the foundations of 
ust, and to what extent the alarm of 



















































stability of the bridge. 


our practice. The shifts to which practical men 
are frequently driven in order to provide a sub- 


ships, more especially for the navy, there is a 
practice of subjecting a certain number of iron 
plates to a destructive strain. It is quite certain 
that the destroyed plate, although it may have 
been proved to be a good one, can be no longer 
of any service in the building of the vessel for 
which it was originally intended, while the 
knowledge afforded by the experiment with 
regard to another plate which may have been 
manufactured in the same works, but by different 
men at a different time and from different mate- 
rials, isso remote as to beridiculous. That such 
methods of obtaining information should be 
practised at all shows the deficiency of our 
means for ascertaining the strength of materials. 
In the case of a ship there is, of course, no 
opportunity for subjecting the finished structure 
to the proof-strains that are only to be dis- 
covered in the actual dangers of a storm ; but 
among smaller appliances it is questionable if 
the system in vogue is much more satisfactory. 
In the testing of steam-boilers under water- 
pressure no information whatever is obtained 
as to the actual strength of its combined parts ; 
and it would be interesting to know how many 
have been injured by the testing-strain, and 
how few have ever been destroyed by it while it 
lasted. The calculations necessary for dealing 
with the application of forces to the practical 
operations of the mechanical engineer can be 
carried out with ease and certainty. The stability 
of structures can beestimated with equal precision 
when the real and the supposed strength of the 
materials are identical. The difficulty still re- 
mains that we have no means of ascertaining 
that the estimated and the actual strength of 
the parts are the same. If we were equally 
ignorant of the laws that regulate the arrange- 
ment of materials as we are about the ma- 
terials themselves, progress would become 
impossible. 

Tt ia not long since the public were alarmed 
by @ correspondence appearing in the daily 
papers, in which the strength of some of our 
greatest structures was impugned. The ground 
upon which the statements were based was the 
destructive process of rusting. Evidence was 
forthcoming to show that oxidation had been 

rovided against by constant care in the case of 
several of the largest bridges ; but although 
there was some satisfaction to be obtained from 
these assurances, it is by no means comforting 
to know that, at this moment, there is not a 


me to come and the 
firs’ ractical 
ps Catastro hi .? ong bridge,—or, for that matter, a structure of any 
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Point to the H.M.S. Thunderer, all the facts | industry, and in all physical research, exact 
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g the strength of mate- | far it may yet become available for determining 





rials without destroying them. How far 
rare of the heavy locomotives crossing the Tey 
ridge at express speed, which was carried 
out as a preliminary to the passage of pas- 
sengers, has been responsible for the recent 
calamity it is utterly impossible to determine. 
Just as the proof-charge used in the testing 
of ordnance may be the preliminary to the 
most fatal results at some future time, so may 
the test referred to have been fatal to the 


In the case of artillery construction it is 
possible to manufacture the materials and 
arrange them in such a manner that their 
ultimate breaking strength may be predicted 
with almost unerring certainty. But no such 
security existed in the case of the Tay Bridge, 
nor does it exist, for that matter, in nine-tenths 
of the bridges of our railway system. Iron, 
which depends for its strength upon conditions 
of purity and manipulative dexterity in the 
process of manofacture, is ordered promisca- 
ously in the cheapest market, and employed for 
the construction of edifices upon the stability 
of which the lives of passengers are altogether 
dependent. These remarks apply equally to 
iron, whether malleable or cast. In the former 
the presence of chemical substances, such as 
phosphorus, often wholly beyond the control of 
the workmen, may imperil the safety of a whole 
viaduct, and, in the latter, carelessness in the 
temperature at which it is poured into the 
mould, may prove to be equally fatal. In the 
great department of applied science included 
under the head of materials, exact measurement 
has not yet unfortunately formed an element of 


stitute for this deficiency are often derogatory 
to the common sense, nos to speak of their 
scientific acquirements. In the construction of 
















































the strength of materials remains 
At present it does not exist except hay re ata 
in which the materials are destroyed for the 
purpose of experiment. With regard to the 
metals, it is just possible that some function 
of their density, combined with their capacity 
for conveying sound in the direction in which 
they are intended to receive the greatest strain, 
may afford some solution of the difficalty. Even 
in making such @ suggestion we find ourselves 
a ord in the region of speculation. 

erring once more to the anal and 
the lessons that may be drawn from the two 
accidents, it would be well if similar care 
were taken in the building of our bridges 
to that which is bestowed on the constrac- 
tion of the artillery at Woolwich. As far as 
can be ascertained at present the imme- 
diate causes of the disaster to the Tay Bridge 
are to be discovered in the iron-work. It may 
be that the train having left the rails, subjected 
the girders to a strain altogether out of the 
bounds of calculation; but until this has been 
proved the public will be inclined to refer the 
catastrophe to the inability of the bridge to 
withstand the fury of the storm. In this case 
either the cast-iron or the malleable iron must 
have given way under a strain considerably less 
than that which it was expected it would stand. 
Although we are not provided with any means 
of knowing the actual strength of such struc- 
tures, we are not left altogether in the dark 
with regard to a margin of safety. When we 
know that certain iron treated in a certain way 
gives certain results, we cannot go far wrong if 
we make sure that the process is conscientiously 
repeated. Even such an eminent authority as 
Dr. Percy admits that the well-merited fame of 
our best iron brands, such as Bowlirg and Low- 
moor and Farnley, depends more upon consci- 
entiousness in manufacture than upon any other 
element. There is no doubt that iron can be 
made which justifies our confidence in its being 
able to resist a calculated strain with perfect 
safety, and it would be well if it were always 
preferred to other kinds which have no advan- 
tages beyond the doubtfal merit of a low 


price. 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Wirn the new year rapidly advancing, and 
the winter forcibly drawing to ite close, we 
commence already to look back on the severe 
weather of the last month with a less personal 
interest, and the statisticians and hygienists are 
beginning to lay before us the results of their 
observations. While the cold weather reduced 
in a marked manner the mortality of the French 
metropolis, the sudden thaw which succeeded, 
and, indeed, the unhealthy mild weather of the 
last few weeks, have sadly raised the death-rate. 
The especial danger of the thaw arises from its 
effects on the heaps of collected snow and street 
sweepings, and their rapid decomposition after 
having been frozen up for a lengthy period. In 
view, therefore, of the thaw, and in the iuterests 
of hygiene, the utmost cleanliness is necessary 
in our great cities during the winter. 

Apropos of the cold, a writer in the Revue 
d@’ Hygiéne has drawn attention to a curious fact 
which cannot fail to interest all those who have 
followed the question of the utility, from an 
agricultural point of view, of the sewage of the 

capital. During the recent coid, when 
the thermometer marked in the streets nearly 
zero (Fahrenheit), the temperature in the drains 
remained always above freezing-point, notwith- 
standing which, the authorities stopped the 
machines which pump a certain quantity of the 
sewage on to the plain of Gennevilliers. The 
market - gardeners of this important suburb 
asked the engineers to continue the sewage 
irrigations, to clear away the mass of snow 
which covered their fields, as also to save their 
vegetables frozen up with the soil. The 
irrigations were, therefore, continued at Genne- 
villiers during the most severe cold, and the 
vegetables from this suburb contributed —- 
large extent to provision Paris when from the 
other usual sources the inarket-gardeners were 
unable to send in any vegetables. map 
observations showed that the ne ter 
having been filtered through the soil, nw = 
tained a temperature of +10° and +12 pe i- 
grade (that is, more than 50° F ahrenheit) when 
it issued from the drain and ran into the Seine. 
This is a fact worthy of attention at a moment 
hen the value of sewage as & means of irriga- 
ti is under discussion. It may be added also 
oe between Clichy and Argenteuil, the Seine, 
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which receives between those two points the 
greater part of the outlets of the Paris drains, 
was not frozen when the ice between the bridges 
was more than a foot thick. The recent 
statistics which have shown how at Croydon 
and elsewhere the death-rate has sensibly 
diminished since the use of sewage for irrigation, 
have attracted not a little notice on this side of 
the Channel, where the discussion rages, with as 
much warmth as on the other side. If as one 
result of the late frost we on the banks of the 
Seine have had to content ourselves without 
vegetables and fruit, we have not had to suffer 
like our Venetian friends, who, we hear, have 
been entirely deprived of their at-all-times 
insufficient supply of water. 

Since we have crossed the Alps to the quays 
of the frozen lagoons, it may not be out of 

lace to mention the recent decisions of the 

inister of Public Instruction for the labours 
in the forthcoming year of the “ Commission of 
Travels and Scientific Missions.” For brevity s 
sake, we omit names. A member of the com- 
mission is to be despatched to Italy to study 
and compare there the monuments of the Gallo- 
Roman period; another is to visit Switzerland 
and its museums, chiefly that at Lausanne, and 
make drawings of the antiquities of the stone 
and bronze age, discovered within the last two 
years in the Swiss lakes; another mission is to 
be sent to America, to Yucatan, and Palenque 
to photograph and take casts of the buildings 
and architecture, the bas-reliefs, and inscrip- 
tions, undertake excavations, and collect any 
skeletons and anthropological remains wanting 
in the national collection; another mission is 
sent to Spain to study there, and inventory 
the Arabic MSS. dispersed through the penin- 
sula ; Southern Russia, Armenia, the north-west 
of Persia, the country of the Turcomans, and 
Afghan Turkestan are to be explored by M. 
Ujfalvy, who will be absent two years, during 
which the explorer is to prepare a series of geo- 
graphical, anthropological, ethnographical, and 
archeological studies, as also some account of 
the natural history of this little-known part of 
Asia; M. Constans is entrusted with a visit to 
England to collect at Spalding and at Chelten- 
ham the manuscripts of “the romance of 
Thebes” (so states the République Francaise) ; 
Spain is to be visited in order that the Spanish 
catalogues of the National Library may be com- 
pleted ; Sumatra is to be explored ethnographi- 
cally; another portion of Asia, Kurdistan and 
its neighbouring provinces, is to be explored; 
the Pyrenees are to be studied geologically ; 
and South America from Buenos Ayres to the 
Amazon. 

It is not alone archwology and science that 
are thus so nobly protected and encouraged. The 
City of Paris for the current year has voted 
its municipal budget for the fine arts, a total 
of 405,000 francs (16,2001.); the inventory of 
the municipal works of art receiving more than 
3001. ; publications relative to the history of old 
Paris receiving very nearly 3,0001.; the municipal 
library, 3201. ; 600I. are set aside for the execu- 
tion of the musical composition which shall 
gain the prize in the municipal competition; and 
finally, most important outlay, 12,0001. will be 
expended at the next Salon, in the purchase of 
pictures, sculptures, medals, engravings, &c. 
It was time indeed for the London City authori- 
ties to have bethought them of a fine art exhi- 
bition, and the appointment of a curator for the 
works of art belonging to the Corporation. 

No one, indeed, can complain here in Paris that 
art in all its varied manifestations is not fully 
protected and fostered, and in the education of 
the rising generation of artists and scientific 
students the gratuitous lectures delivered in 
every quarter of Paris at this season play no 
small part. It was, indeed, interesting to see in 
these pages the warm remembrance expressed 
 f Mr. Reginald Smith, of the lectures of 

- Taine at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
more so as last week the eminent professor 
who has only recently been admitted among the 
forty “immortal” academicians, commenced 
his spring series of lectures on “ Esthetics,” 
and it may be easily understood how crowded 
was the hemicycle (“ Delaroche’s hemicycle,” 
as it may be ca!led) on Wednesday in last week, 
when M. Taine delivered his first lecture, the 
heads of which we will give hereafter, Strange 
to say, the press has not yet taken any notice of 
~— lectures. 

here is no lack of means of instruction 
afforded to the humblest student here in Paris, 
whether he be medical, artistic, legal, scientific, 
or industrial. Quite in this direction is the 


Palais de I’Industrie, of the 


We announced, we believe, not long since 


with an inquiry into the best means of o 


an amelioration of the methods of instraction 


in the higher walks of artistic industry. Coming 


’ 
as this does, a short time previously to the open- 
ing of the biennial Exhibition of the Union 
Centrale, the last exhibition of which was de- 
scribed in these pages, the initiative is an excel- 
lent one. A technical and theoretical pro- 


gramme is at present under study, its chi 


Builder. 








ACADEMY. . 


At the Royal Scottish Academy dinner this 
year, the toast of the evening was entrusted to 
the Marquis of Bute. In performing his task 
the Marquis referred to “the universal aspira- 
tion which seems to have more or less perfectly 
developed itself in all the highest artists, and 
more or less perfectly expressed itself through 


them all, in all times and all places”; and 


asked, “Is this element of artistic unity the 
common love of the true”? And he replied to 


the query, “I think not. When they were free 


what they saw, but what they felt it would 
have been better to have seen.” 

The speaker did not directly refer to the 
works with which he was surrounded, but from 
the tenor of his remarks the inference might be 
drawn that they were deficient in that “ aspira- 
tion after the better that has led the noblest to 
love the representation of ideal human formas, 
perfect shapes, sometimes rarely, sometimes 
never, met with in actual nature,—golden links 
between the material and the mental.” 

Amongst the works here exhibited ideality is 
almost absent. The truth is generally told, 
often forcibly told, but the graces of style are 
rarely added. The great mass of the work, 
however, consists of mere trivialities, possessed 
sometimes of a certain d of harmony of 
colour, and executed with considerable deftness 
of handling, but wanting in expression, and 
devoid of that subtle, often transient, charm 
which touches the heart and stirs up emotion. 

The picture which most nearly answers to 
these requirements is one by Mr. W. Q. Orchard- 
son (exhibited, we understand, for the first 
time), where is depicted “ A Revolutionist,”—a 
veritable Jacobin he stands before you, a 
levelling politician who is to reform the world. 
A handsome man withal, and somewhat of a 
dandy, having a good opinion of himself, and 
when engaged in reforming the world having a 
keen eye to his own advancement. In this 
work the artist is seen at his best as regards 
drawing, colour, and texture. 

Amongst the younger local artists, none have 
made more steady and satisfactory progress than 
Mr. J. L. Wingate, and this year he may be 
considered as having established a footing in 
the first rank. Upon a large canvas he has 
represented a quoiting-match upon a village- 
green. The landscape is admirably rendered. 
Through the stems of the trees which border 
the green we catch a glimpse of the village and 
its church, and the evening sun sheds a mellow 
glow upon the figures in the foreground. 
The players are of the best type of lowland 
rustic labourers. There are various groups of 
spectators. The action is a without 
the least exaggeration, and the unity between 
the landscape and figures is maintained through- 
out, nothing being shirked for the sake of 
effect, although the eye is at once attracted to 
the central group. Mr. W. E. Lockhart inva- 
riably chooses a telling sub and none could 





be more intensely dreeontie tha “The Death of 


announced re-o , for April next, at the 

a ales of Deco- 
rative Arts, moved from the Tuileries. A loan 
exhibition has been added to the features which 
there formed the museum; and, as we have 
above stated, in April next, the whole will be 
thrown open, consisting of the museum itself 
with its various exhibits purchased by, or lent to, 
the committee, and an exceptionally interesting 
exhibition of drawings and motives of decora- 
tive art and ornament, models of work in the 


precious metals, furniture, stuffs, &., 
from the Renaissance down to the present day. 














nomination of a commission, entrusted by a 
certain number of artists and manufacturers, 


basis being the principle that a common educa- 
tion must be given to artiets and manufacturers 
alike; itis alone in the later studies that the dif- 
ference must be made,—an excellent principle, 
which has been insisted on before now in the 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 


to choose, they loved not truthfully to represent 





Cardinal Beaton.” The Cardinal having songht 
refuge from his enemies in a chamber, the door 
of which his servant is endea to barri. 
cade with a heavy carved cabinet, his pursuers 
have set fire to the door, while his Eminence, 
sword in hand, anxiously waits the result. The 
artist has produced a striking result by con. 
trasted effects. The face and red robe of the 
ecclesiastic are lighted up by the flames of the 
burning door to the right, wreaths of dense 
smoke curl away towards the background, 
whilst the cool daylight is shed from a window 
to the left. The expression of intense anxiety 
on the face of the Cardinal, and of fear on that 
of his attendant, are effectively given, and the 
accessories are cleverly re 

The works of Sir Noel Paton present a marked 
contrast to those of his contemporaries, both 
as regards subject and manner. The manner 
is more * a hard and gy ere but the 
subjects display a poetical imaginativene 
ae of the realism seen around. The 
artist’s deficiency in technical skill frequently 
prevents him from adequately realising his 
conceptions. “A Dream of Latmos” is a note. 
able instance ofthis. The form of Diana, as she 
stoops from out the circle of the yellow moon, 
is certainly ethereal, but the “ Sleeping Shep. 
herd ” isas unearthly. His naked chest is not 
flesh and blood, and the right shoulder is surely 
out of drawing. The best feature in the picture 
is the opaline colour in which the artist 
delights, and which is doubtless very pretty, 
though illusive. 

“The Philosopher’s Breakfast” is the title 
given by Mr. T. Graham to a picture which is 
at first sight rather puzzling. An old man, who 
is taking in the morning’s milk through a half- 
opened doorway, is, we are to suppose, a book- 


worm, who prefers solitude and meagre fare in | 


order to be able to follow out his pursuits. Be 
that as it may, he does not seem at the moment 
we catch a glimpse of him to be in a very philo- 
sophical mood. He has, however, a fine head, 
and the pose of the milk-girl is happily hit off. 
Mr. Mactaggart is without doubt a powerfal 
painter. He does not wish yuu to examine 


the contents of his palette, but to keep sta | 


respectable distance, and see how the colours 
blend in the canvas; but we fear he is becoming 
too self-assertive: his tings, when seen at 
the proper distance the exhibition-room, 
obtrude themselves upon the spectator, and 
much more would they do so in a room of an 
ordinary dwelling. The “Two Brothers” are 
charming little fellows, and happily placed in @ 
wood where they have been bird-nesting, but 
we cannot get rid of the impression that they 
are painted in a manner which overleaps the 
modesty of nature; we miss the neutral tints 
and greys which are requisite to produce true 
harmony, and which are never wanting where 
there is light and shade. These defects are not 
so obvious in the artist's life-size portraits, 
and in the Rev. J. Black he has got a subject 
quite according to his mind,—an old man with 
a large head, strongly-marked features, flowing 
beard, and a face indicating marked individua- 
lity, all of which characteristics are rendered 
with force and insight. pal 
“A Straggler of the Chevalier’s Army '8 
represented by Mr. Hole as passing through a 
village pursued by the villagers armed with 
pitch-forks and other lethal weapons. With 
1 in hand, he keeps his pursuers at bay, 
making his retreat rapidly, but disdaining to take 
to his heels. The situation is effectively Te 
dered, and the colour rich and harmonious. 
While aiming at delicacy, Mr. George se 
seems drifting towards puerility. The bevy ° 
damsels, dressed in the sacks of our ancestresses, 


who are en in “Spinning,” are lifeless 
ppets, with little blood and less character. 
The atmospheric effect of the chamber 


which they are seated is, however, good, and 4 
the artist had imparted to the figures a little 
of his earlier works, they 
would have had more semblance of reality, = 
need not have been out - keeping with the 
surround: which are well given. 
The “rat of Mr. D. W. Mackay are 
always carefully worked out, and yet have n° 
of ela . “Hay-time in 
U Annandale” is a charming example : 
MS alg The running water in the ee tee 
he appearence of reality, whilst t 
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dated 1664. And from the Lord Chamberlain's 
records of the “Ancient Lawes,” &c., dated 
1680, 1682, 1697, and 1733. The marking takes 
place in August, and the Company provides a 
shallop and one guinea each for the wardens 
whenever they attend. The rest of the expenses 
are borne by the members of the Court of 
Assistants who may desire to accompany them, 
pro rata. The paper concluded with a descrip- 
tion of the Irish property of the City companies 
in the county of Londonderry, and the reader 
exhibited a map which he had prepared showing 
the boundaries of each company’s possessions, and 
gave a short description of the origin of the Irish 
Society. The Dyers’ Company were associated 
with the Salters’, the Saddlers’, the Cutlers’, the 
Joiners’, and the Woollmen in the original pur- 
chase of the Manor of Sal, in Lough Neagh, con- 
taining some 23,000 acres. The interest of the 
Woolmen was very early purchased by the Salters, 
the ninth of the twelve great companies to whom 
the allotments were made. The Saddlers 
interest was next purchased by them, and finally 
the Dyers, by the advice of their late prime 
warden, had disposed of their share for a sum, 
the interest of which increased their income, 
and, to their honour be it said, this improve- 
ment in their income was at once devoted 
(daring pleasure) to aiding in the establishment 
of the City and Guilds of London Technical 
Institute, by which means the Company may 
fairly hope to continue to influence the trade 
of their country to its advantage. The reader 
exhibited a sketch of the ruins of Salter’s 
Castle made by him in his visit to the Manor of 
Sal, as one of the deputation of the Company 
prior to the sale of their share. It is the only 
ancient remain on the estate. It is situated 
at Salter’s Town, in Lough Neagh, and was one 
of the fortified places described in Nicholas 
Pynnar’s survey in 1618. It was destroyed at 
the time of the great Rebellion in 1641. In 
1677 Salter’s Castle and Baron was again 
erected and made a strong place of defence for 
Protestants to fly to. After the famous siege of 





Londonderry, in the time of James II., the estate 
was again laid waste by the retreating army, | 
and with it was destroyed the newly-erected | 
castle and baron at Salter’s Town. These are 
the rains now to be seen incorporated with a 
farm-house. 

“T am sure,” said Mr. Kobins, in conclusion, | 
“you will desire with me that the spirit which 
animated the founders of these industrial safe- | 
guards and commercial confederations will long 
continue to stimulate us with honest rivalry, 
and lead us to extend our charities, to improve 
our system of apprenticeship, to foster technical 
education, and by every means in our power 
to anticipate the wishes of every true lover of 
his country.” 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE adjourned discussion on Mr. Thomas 
Porter’s paper on this subject* was resumed on 
Monday evening last, Mr. John Whichcord, 
president, in the chair. 

Sir Edmund Beckett said that as an Honorary 
Associate he should not have presumed to take 
part in the discussion of a professional subject, 
even though invited to do so, except in so far as 
he, as one of the public, had a right to speak 
upon the matter. But he had on previous occa- 
sions, and in his “ Book on Building,” already 
expressed as strong opinions against competitions 
as any that had been urged by Mr. Porter in the 
paper which had been recently read. One 
reason given by Mr. Porter against the com- 
petition system, viz., the great waste of money 
incurred by architects who took part in compe. 
titions had not been urged by him (Sir Edmund) 
because that was a point only appreciated by 
those ‘who were able to take a purely profes. 
sional view of the subject. Looking at it as 
& mere outsider, however, he could not say that 
he thought there was a very great deal in that 
argument, even from the point of view of archi- 
tects themselves. Supposing Mr. Porter to 
be correct in his calculations about the waste of 


money entailed by the competition system, the | f 


money so wasted was, after all, spent in what 
was but one mode of what might be called, 
shortly, advertising. -No young man in any pro- 
fession could get on, except by good-luck and 
patronage, without some mode of making him. 
self and his abilities known. He quite agreed 








* See pp. 125, 140, 170, ante, 


that in many competitions the drawings 
required were absurdly numerous and de. 
tailed. What could A more absurd a5 

uiring detailed specifications in competi- 
ren where there were no professional 
judges? He had not pretended to bring for- 
ward, as Mr. Porter had done, a large number 
of successful and unsuccessful competitions ; 
but he had mentioned, from their public 
notoriety, three great ones which had had odd 
results,—those results being that we employed 
our most eminent Italian architect to build a 
Gothic building, we employed our most eminent 
Gothic architect to build an Italian building, 
and we had got the Law Courts! Mr. Porter 
had pointed out the great success of some dis- 
tinguished architects in competition. He had 
reminded the meeting, as Sir Gilbert Scott had 
himself reminded the readers of his “ Recol- 
lections,” that our late leading Gothic archi- 
tect owed a great deal of his success to 
competition. Mr. Waterhouse had also, as was 
well known, achieved a success which was 
very well deserved, and which was ascribed 
in great degree to his having engaged in 
competitions. But whether competitions were 
desirable or not, he was sure of this,—that 
it was perfectly hopeless to think of stopping 
them. Therefore, the best thing the members 
of the Institute could do was to consider how 
they could direct them. Great as was the harm 
which had resulted to architecture as an art by 
the competition system, he did not think it was 
to be inferred, as he thought the building news- 
papers had inferred, that all the bad effects that 
were to be seen in much of our modern archi- 
tecture were traceable to competition. Some 
writers said that the sacrifice of the claims of 
utility to over-decoration was a result of com- 
petition; but that was nonsense, as a glance at 
some buildings which were no the result of com- 
petition would show. The way in which money, 
and in some instances public money, was lavished 
upon internal decorations especially, was some- 
thing shocking. Hewas compelled tosit once a 
month in the room of a learned society for 
which not the slightest means of ventilation had 
been attempted or thought of, and yet the ceil- 
ing was splendid, even gorgeous. Now that 
building was not the result of competition, and 


| such things as he had mentioned were not gene- 


rally, or at any rate not exclusively, the result 
of competition. Many writers on competition 
had been attributing to it a great deal which 
had no business to be attributed to it atall. At 
the same time, it was undoubtedly the truth 
that a great deal of bad architecture was justly 
attributable to it. Nobody in the discussion 
which had already taken place on Mr. Porter's 
paper had hit what seemed to him to be its 
great blot. It was one thing to contend against 
competitions in the abstract, to advise the 
public against them, to show that they tended 
to the production of bad architecture; but 
it was quite another thing to attempt to 
make rules to restrain some of the members 
of the Institute from doing what they liked 
in the matter. That was the real issue of 
the paper, and the reason why he had consented 
to accept the President’s invitation to attend 
was that he might be able to call the attention 
of the members to the very serious position they 
were invited totake. Did they suppose that any 
energetic, intelligent, and able young architect, 
who had just commenced practice on his own ac- 
count, and had nothing to rely on but his own 
exertions and enterprise, would join the Iastitute 
if he found that that body had interdicted its 
members from taking part in competitions ? 
He would say at once,—“ You ask me, a young 
man, not to engage in competition. Why should 
not I engage in competition? Is it not a fact 
that the greatest architects of modern days, 
Scott and Barry, got their greatest works 
by competition ? Is it not also a fact 
that a considerable number of architects who 
have attained to ble positions and 
lucrative practice attribute their success more 
or less to competition? Are there not a great 
many other architects who are making for them- 
selves a reputation by, amongst other means, 
competition ? Why, then, am I to be prohibited 
rom competing? In order that men who have 
attained a position already may keep it?” 
Such questions would be but a natoral result 
of the attempt to impose such restrictions. 
[t was all very well for the editors of the Builder 
and other journals to talk about main 

the dignity of art, and sentiment of that sort, 
which his (the speaker’s) experience told him 
was generally a disguise for selfishness. When 
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a man told him that he ought not to do a thing 
that he had a perfect right to do by law, on 
the ground of such sentiment as that he had 
referred to, he knew that the real motive was 
only selfishness and regard for the breeches. 
pocket. The adoption of any such restrictions 
as those proposed would deter young architects 
from joining the Institute, and would seriously 
injure many who were already members. If he 
were a profesional member of the Institute, and 
were to be called upon to conform to any such 
restrictions, he should do one of two things. 
He should either try at law the Institate’s right 
to impose such restrictions, or he should say, 
“You go——” somewhere. Supposing the 
Institute thought it necessary to deprive him of 
his right to put the letters “F.K.1.B.A.” after 
his name, well, he would try to manage to live 
even then. There were architects who managed 
to thrive without the aid of those letters. Ifa 
young man came to him and asked him whether 
it would make much difference to an architect 
whether or not he could write “F.R.I.B.A.” 
after his name, he should reply,—“ It is a very 
good society to belong to: it is the learned 
society of the profession; but if you ask 
me as @ matter of business whether I should 
employ you a bit more because you stick those 
letters after your name, I should say ‘ Decidedly 
not.’” Competition they must have in one 
form or another. Architects were very fond of 
calling themselves artists,—a word which, 
taking it to mean men who executed their own 
work with theirown hands, was sometimes used 
to describe cooks and hairdressers. But taking 
the’ word in its more limited meaning, if a man 
wanted his portrait painted, and went into the 
studios of painters of different degrees of emi- 
nence, what would he see? He would see in 
the studio of one portrait-painter a list of 
prices :—“ Full-length, 500 guineas; bishop’s 
length, 300 guineas.” In the studio of another 
and perhaps less eminent painter he would 
see the announcement:—* Full-length, 300 
guineas; bishop’s length, 150 guineas”; and 
going into other studios, he would find prices 
decline, until the figures would be fifteen 
guineas and ten guineas respectively. Now 
what was that but one form of competition ? 
Did all the lawyers receive the samefees? Did 
the young barrister receive fees equal in amount 
to those paid to the leaders of the Bar? Cer- 
tainly not. If a man came to him now and 
offered him the fee which he would have been 
thankful for forty years ago he should laugh at 
him. Then, again, were physicians all paid the 
same fees? Certainly not. The fact was that 
the members of all professions, from the be- 
ginning to the end, lived by competition, and 
all attempts to stop competition in any pro- 
fession must necessarily end in failure. At 
the Royal Academy and other exhibitions archi- 
tects were in the habit of sending drawings. 
What were they sent for? His hearers knew 
as well ashe did. Mr. Porter in his paper seemed 
to think, and the Builder seemed to think, that if 
they only madea good stand against competitions, 
and kept to it,the public would surrender. It 
might be said that his remarks were going 
beyond the object of Mr. Porter's paper,—he said 
“object” deliberately, because the subject of 
the paper was competition: the object was to 
stop competition violently. He was strongly of 
opinion that any attempt of the kind would be 
wrong, and would end in failare, for it would 
be contrary to the doctrine of every political 
economist who had ever lived, from Adam 
Smith down to Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone had 
said that “all monopoly regulations are rules 
by which we plunder ourselves.” The way for 
@ man to get on, even a professional man, was 
for him to do his work in his own way, and in 
the best way that he could. That was the way 
to advance mankind and to advance art. There 
was a certain amount of analogy between 
all the professionals, and it was the fact that 
among physicians and barristers, anything and 
everything in the shape of regulations interfering 
with freedom of practice was absolutely pro. 
hibited by Act of Parliament. The Institute rs 
Architects existed by charter and not by Act o 

Parliament, and he should be very much sur- 
prised to find that the charter contained any- 
thing authorising the Institute to make any 
rules compelling a uniformity of practice, either 
as to fees or anything else. Let a young ma" 
in the architectural be free to work 
for as small fees as he pleased : ee 
of the profession need not, nor would they © 
expected, to work so cheaply. Every indivi at 
man had a right, by the law and practice 
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he hoped the Institute would think over the 


opinions he had given them. 


Kerr said,—As having moved the 

ieee of CRs have to ask < 
if I read to something w 

ne de as my more 

; inion on the subject. I must say 

Ute OO epslaied aad geleed to ths 


have ventured to put upen 


have been 
He to hear the remarks made 


Beckett. I am quite sure that if Sir Edmund 
would be kind enough on another occasion to 
take the other side of the argument he would 
make it very much better. He gives us no advice 
except to do nothing. He offers no hope except 
absolate hopelessness. I am not going to answer 
Sir Edmund Beckett, and I do not advise anyone 
else to try to do #0. The only conclusion I 
canarrive at with any regard for common sense 
is, that the system of architectural competition 
js radically unsound in principle, and in practice 
most prejudicial to the profession of architects 
both financially and morally. Whether it benefits 
the public in any way may be for a moment a 
question; but even on this point I believe the 
answer must eventually be in the negative. The 
which I 
amable from experience to approve is, that the 
client who desires to have the benefit of a selec- 
tion of designs, shall obtain designs from as 
many architects as he pleases, pay for them all, 

the only form 
of competition (if you prefer to call it by that 
name) which is commercially defensible, or in 
honour satisfactory to those concerned or either 
side. It corresponds, moreover, precisely with 
the custom of other professions. The client 


nearest approximation to competition 


and choose for himself. This 


who consults several lawyers pays them all, 


and follows the advice which seems the best, 


He who consults several doctors does the same. 


Several other analogies might be quoted. It is 


only with tradespeople that the custom is diffe- 


to be supplied to him, or occupies the time of 


the seller in explanation and negotiation, ma: 
in the end, decline to buy without offering to poe 


for the trouble he has given. Bat even here the 


samples that are supplied will be of no substan. 


tial value, and the time that is wasted is equally 


of noaccount. But I know of no other instance in 
professional business in which anything really akin 
to architectural competition has ever been recog- 
nised,—except of course in those cases in which 
other artistic practitioners have been induced 
(very seldom) to follow the example of architects, 
when they have always 
having been myself a successful competitor. 
Excuse me for going into a little detail. Com- 
mencing at the age of two-and-twenty, in no less 
temote @ place than New York, where I gained 
ny first premium, I find that I have in 
about twelve competitions, never com at 
random, and frequently trying what I could do, 
48 if for the honour of the cause, in the most 
'mportant contests. I have gained four first 


any real good by 
remark that in one of my most 

prs —® public building,—I obtained the pre- 
rence in spite of competition, and b the very 
means of refusing to compete; that is 

first submitted a sketch design which was set 
Thee, {oF & competition. I refused to compete. 
be curation (8 limited one) took place ; the 
— oo paid; and my desiga was then 


, adopted. I never 
hanPetition designs ; but I cadatlan adicctones 
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assails, as I think, a high-minded man when 
involved in architectural competition, and 
especially if he is to be successful. I know of 
men who have succeeded by competition in 
attaining to the promise of a position which they 
were not qualified to hold; bat they have nevec 
been able to retain it, and have in several cases 
been ruined in their legitimate prospects by the 
consequences of such hasty and fallacious good 
— I do sg tena to say that com- 
petition success generally to personal 
and public disrespect, and this. not through 
jealousy alone, or personal offence, but b 


by which alone such success can be obtained. 
I will add, that the effect of competition is 
never to encourage the generous sympathies of 
competitors, but always to provoke envy and 
false hope and self-conceit insufferable. There 
seems to be more heart-burning caused by com. 
petition than by all the other forms of a: 
nism that prevail among us. We are at thi 
moment the only profession which, to all 
intents and purposes, exists without an 
etiquette. In this most vital respect we are 
no better than the commonest of trades; and 
I do not see how any principles of profes- 
sional discipline can ever be recognised so long 
as we adhere to the practice of a kiad of 
rivalry which is so essentially unprofessional 
and so entirely tradesmanlike in its character. 
The only inducement that I can see for the 
maintenance of the competition system lies in 
the supposition that modest merit can thus 
obtain its reward. This I hold to be an utter 
fallacy. Modesty will wait; it is immodesty 
that will not. rit can wait; it is demerit 
that cannot. The man who in professional life 
is the most fortunate is he who starts without 
false aids, without fallacious incentives, without 
self - conceit, and without hurry. Waiting 
patiently, working diligently, and walkiog up- 
rightly, until he has reached the age of matured 
usefulness, he then attains that position which 
matured usefulness alone can permanently hold, 
because it alone is worthy to hold it. In plain 
language, at the age of forty (which is recognised 
as the earliest period at which a man may expect 
to acquire a position in a profession as distin- 
guished from a trade) he finds himself be- 
ginning to know the world well; youth has 
passed into fall manhood, and he has twenty-five 
years before him during which to employ his 
energies at their best, and to win respect for a 
meritorious old age. What does such a man 
want with competitions? What can he gain by 
them? But Iam sorry to say, as the result of 
a long and intimate acquaintance with the pro- 
feasion of architects ia all its departments, that 
there prevails amongst the young men, even the 
0 men, an undisciplined restlessness and 
a fatal feeling of rivalry with their seniors ; in one 
word, an absurd impatience of mere self-conceit, 
which exists nowhere else within my observation, 
at least in what may be called business as a dif- 
ferent thing from those more transcendental 
pursuits of poetic fancy where the wildest 
assurance is perforce excusable, ludicrous, how- 
ever, as it is generally discovered sooner or later 
to be. I attribute this circumstance, speaking 
advisedly, chiefly to the public recognition of the 
idea, with respect to architecture as distin- 
guished from everything else, that meritorious 
adolescence may attain instant ascendancy by 
the happy institation of competition. What is 
the nataral consequence of such perverted doc- 
trine? I dare to say there is not one amongst 
the very foremost architects in England who has 
not at this moment in his office a lad or two who 
would be perfectly prepared at any moment with 
the most brilliant confidence to try conclusions 
with the master and all his peers in the field of 
open competition! Surely this is a most 
outrageous misconception of intellectual prin- 
ciple: and what can we reasonably expect to 
come of it? Can there be any doubt what the 
opinion of the outside public is about our com- 
petition? Is ic anything else than a feeling of 
astonishment that we should be so foolish ? 
Depend upon it, the more closely we look at the 
practice, the more foolish it must seem. It has 
no more substance in it than the Will-o’-the-wisp, 
the delusive phosphorescence of mere pestilen t 
vapours; and I hope we are not now to be in- 
daced by specious sophisms to confirm and re- 
new our reliance upon it. I have been hoping 
of late years that it was being permanently dis- 
trusted. I am prepared to say, lastly, that this 
Institute ought to discourage, and even to de- 
nounce, every form of competition except those 
in which each competitor shall be fairly paid for 


his work. This alone is respectable and hones 

professionally dignified, commercially a 
and consequently satisfying all round. Disappoint- 
ments there must be, but reason for dismay there 
need not be. ; The history of our architectural 
competitions isa history not of disappointment, 
but of despair. The only agency in which I 
have any faith for the correction of the evil is 
this Institute. No special association of com- 
petitors can work with any effect; but this 
Guild has a practical authority over the pro- 
fession at large, and a practical influence with 


: y | the public, which are all rf. 
reason of the ordinary estimate of the qualities poy yond pomaey fon ong quad 


exercised with decision, and of co 
with wisdom. When we hear, as we have 
recently done, of a member of our body who 
was commonly held to be the one moat especial 
favourite of fortune having been so disturbed 
by continual dissatisfaction,—chiefly arising out 

success in competitions,—as to threaten in 
the very hey-day of his success to throw up the 
profession altogether as a hopeless failure, it is 
time that we began to reflect seriously upon the 
position which we occupy. It is a position, I 
believe, ing many advantages to ourselves 
individually, both intellectual and social; the 
peculiar delights of an architect in his work, 
and the peculiar respect he meets with from his 
clients, despite the usual trials and troubles of 
business, are considerations refined and grati- 
fying in a most unusual degree; but I cannot 
help saying we are falling in general estimation 
rather than rising; and [ am of opinion, with all 
submission, that the best way out of such a con- 
dition of things is the boldest, to establish in the 
profession, under the authority of this important 
and in itself as yet honourable Guild, some 
system of generous etiquette, at the very root 
of which there must inevitably lie a determina- 
tion to avoid this demoralising form of rivalry 
which separates us from all gentlemanly pro- 
fessions, and associates us with the most vulgar 
ideas of the shopkeeper class. 

Mr. H. Dawson said that while he regretted 
the remarks of Sir Edmund Beckett, he dis- 
agreed with a great deal of what had been said 
by Professor Kerr as to the discouragement of 
competitions. He admitted that the architec- 
tural profession occupied a somewhat singular 
position, as compared with Law and Medicine, 
in doing the work entailed by competition draw- 
ings for nothing; but, then, the architect could 
not show what he intended to do unless he pre- 
pared drawings. Competition certainly ought 
not to be resorted to in all cases, and in many 
cases in which it was resorted to, the public 
would be much better served by selecting at 
first a competent architectural adviser. Mr. 
Porter had called upon Fellows of the Institute 
to refrain from entering into competitions; but 
that would operate rather harshly in some cases. 
The practical question to consider was, how in the 
future competitions should be carriedon. In the 
main, the rules agreed to by the Institute in 
1872 fairly set forth the honourable conditions 
upon which competitions, whether open or 
limited, should alone be based. He disagreed 
entirely with Sir Edmund Beckett when he said 
that every man should do as he pleased as to 
charges, &c. Surely Sir Edmund Beckett would 
not like to see members of an honourable pro- 
fession repudiating the obligations they had 
entered into with their brother professionals 
when they became members of the Institute? 
In all competitions it should be insisted upon 
that there should be one or more professional 
assessors, and where there was only one, 
care should be taken not to select a too 
prononcé disciple of any particular school. 
Mr. Porter had urged that if the Fellows would 
refrain from taking part in competitions, at all 
events from open competitions, the Associates 
would follow their example. He doubted that, 
and, moreover, thought it would be unreasonable 
that the Associates should be asked to follow 
the lead of the Fellows in the matter, and it 
would certainly be putting too violent a strain 
on that esprit de corps which it was 80 desirable 
to maintain. He agreed that the Fellows, 

ly the elder ones, should Spon 
possible from taking part in compen” 
soak canuity in small ones. Bat it should 
be remembered that it was not every Fellow 
who could command « continuity of practice, 
and therefore he thought that when a Fellow had 
his staff doing nothing, his T-squares hanging 
up, and his drawing-boards on the floor, it 
be a hardship to prohibit him from taking part 
in competitions if he thought fit todo so. As to 
were to be found, he was sorry to — 
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of the Institute who seemed to utterly disregard 
them, and he regretted that in a recent notable 
competition in the City, the conditions of which 
were most unreasonable and exacting, a great 
many of the Fellows of the Institute were 
competitors. 

Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke said he must confess 
that Sir Edmund Beckett's speech had a very 
unpleasant savour. He could not imagine that 
Sir Edmund’s advice was wise counsel to young 
men who were beginning life, and he hoped they 
would not take it. If he (the speaker) had 
pursued the course advocated by Sir Edmund 
Beckett he did not think he should have been 
addressing that meeting on that occasion. Sir 
Edmund seemed to have forgotten that in most 
if not in all recognised professions there was & 
certain recognised minimum fee. He could not 
say that he had benefited much by competition, 
and was disposed to share the dislike of it ex- 
pressed by Professor Kerr, Mr. Barry, and 
others. But, admitting that competitions were 
to be continued, the Institute ought to make it 
its duty to see that they were regulated 
fairly. He urged that competitors should 
combine to endeavour to get some compensa- 
tion for breach of faith on the part of com- 
mittees in accepting designs which failed to 
conform to the conditions of competition, and 
denounced mottoes asasham. It would be far 
better for each competitor to sign his name to 
his drawings. Where these conditions were 
complied with, and where an honorarium suffi- 
cient to recoup cost of preparing drawings was 
paid to each competitor, he did not see why 
young men should not be allowed to compete, 
especially in limited competitions. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward thought it was a little 
beside the mark to discuss whether there 
should or shonld not be competition. He 
agreed with Mr. Chatfeild Clarke in saying 
that it could not be abolished, even if such a 
thing were desired. 


he had never won but once, aud then he did not 
carry out the building, which ultimately cost 


double the amount stipulated in the conditions. | 
In his paper Mr. Porter had suggested a series | 
of regulations for correcting the abuses of the | 
These would need con-, 
sideration. He could not see any reason, if there | 
existed the smallest degree of esprit de corps | 
among architects, why they could not or. 


competition system. 


should not engage themselves not to compete 
at all unless certain regulations were complied 
with in the conditions. Perhaps it would 


be well if the suggestions made in Mr. Porter’s | 
Council for consideration, and the matter could | MR. J. A. PICTON AND THE LIVERPOOL 
afterwards come before the general body of | 
members at the annual meeting or on some | 


paper and the existing rules were referred to the 


other occasion. 

Mr. T. Porter, in replying on the discussion, 
said, I need only make a few remarks regarding 
the views expressed by those gentlemen who 
have taken part in the discussion, and whose 
opinions, however various, are entitled to the 
highest consideration and respect. Professor 
Kerr, in opening the discussion, maintained 
that the cost of competition drawings had been 
exaggerated. If the Professor meant to convey 
that such had often been the case, I most fully 
concur in his view; but if he meant to suggest 
that the cost mentioned in my estimate had 
been over-stated, I think I can satisfy him that 
such was not the case. As you know, it was 
generally reported that the cost of the drawings 
of the Government Offices competition was as 
much as 50,000), but in my estimate I have put 
them down at only 3,488/., that is, 218 sets at 
eight drawings to each set, and 2l. for each 
drawing. Taking, therefore, the particular set 
to which the Professor alluded, they were 
estimated by me at 161. The Professor admitted 
to having spent 151., and to have done nearly all 
the work with his own hands, so that his 
estimate and mine only differ by 11. All who 
have been successful in competition have no 
doubt done a large part of the work themselves, 
and hence their success ; but the average cost 
of 2/. a drawing as actual out-of-pocket expenses 
is not an excessive statement, and if value of 
time is to be taken into any consideration, it 
would be far below the average value of a 
competition drawing. Mr. Fowler suggested 
that young men entered into competition for 
the pure love of the thing. Few I think will 
doubt this, and the fascination that seems to 
exist in the human mind for anything connected 
with chance may be the reason why, after 
repested failures, men go on again and again 





He confessed to have | 
derived some benefit from competition, although | 





trying to win, forgetfal that in the competition 
game there are few prizes and many blanks. 
Mr. Ewan Christian defended the system, 
although he admitted from a large experience 
in adjudicating upon competition drawings 
there were seldom more than six sets out of 
forty worth looking at. It certainly seems to 
me that if seventeen-twentieths of the drawings 
are, therefore, discreditable to the authors, the 
competition system cannot favourably im. 
press the public with the practical skill of our 
profession. Mr. Ckarles Barry spoke of the 
system as ostensibly rotten in itself, and need- 
ing cure in all directions. It is constantly 
thrown in one’s teeth that the late Sir Charles 
Barry made his fame by competition. If I 
rightly understood them, the weight of Mr. 
Barry’s remarks will, perhaps, go some way 
towards assuring those who hold such views 
that Mr. Barry, at any rate, does not think his 
father would necessarily have been less dis- 
tinguished had the competition system never 
existed. I feel grateful to Mr. Barry for re- 
minding you that the object of my paper was to 
show the effects of the competition system 
upon the profession as a whole, and not in rela- 
tion to its results to a few favoured individuals, 
and unless it is looked at in the broader sense 
the statistics will fail to make any impression, 
or conduce in any way to remedy the evil. I 
should never have thought of discussing the 
subject of architectural competitions unless I had 
entertained a hope that the Institute would 
take some practical steps to remedy the evils 
that are, I may say, almost unanimously ac- 
knowledged to exist, even by those who are 
advocates of competition. And I venture to 
believe that it would not be impossible to frame 
about a dozen healthy laws that should meet 
with the approval of a large majority of all the 
members of the profession who are connected 
with any of the London or provincial architec. 
tural societies. Architects who are not mem- 
bers of any such societies must necessarily for 
the time being be left out of consideration, but 
if the Institute in concert with other bodies 
earnestly initiated measures of practical utility 
for the guidance of professional practice, it 
might follow that many would enrol themseles 
as members of architectural societies who have 
hitherto held aloof from such societies. 

The President having made a few observations, 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Porter 
for his paper, and to Sir Edmund Beckett for 
favouring the Institute with his views on the 
subject. 








MUNICIPALITY. 


WHETHER it is desirable or not that party 
politics should be brought to bear in the election 
of town councils and similar local governing 
bodies, there will be little difference of opinion as 
to the inexpediency (to say the least) of town 
councillors withholding justly-merited honours 
from colleagues who may be politically of a 
different colour to that of the majority. One 
of Liverpool’s worthiest citizens is Mr. J. A. 
Picton. What he has done for the great town 
was in some measure testified to at the banquet 
held in his honour in October. In November he 
was nominated for the mayoralty, and was very 
nearly elected. On the 4th inst., the council 
met for the election of two aldermen. Mr. 
Picton was nominated for each vacancy. For 
the first he received 29 votes, as against 30 
givea for Mr. Forwood; and for the second he 
received 31 votes, the other candidate (Mr. 
Nichol) receiving also 31 votes. By the casting- 
vote of the mayor Mr. Nichol was elected. In 
this manner Mr. Picton has been so frequently 
the victim of party feeling that, as he humor- 
ously said, he had come to re; himself as 
the “ Aunt Sally” of the Council, being put up 
only to be knocked down. The dominant party 
in the Council should be told that the advance- 
ment of Mr. Picton to the mayoralty, or to any 
other dignity, would at least reflect as much 
honour upon themselves and upon the town as 
would be conferred upon Mr. Picton. 








“ Beauty.”—The proprietors of the Graphic 
have commissioned some of the leading artists 
of the day each to paint a head typifying his 
conception of Beauty. They have up the 
idea with spirit, we are told, and the result will be 


open to the public in Grafton-street, on Monday. 
the 16th of February. The entire s are 


to be given to a charitable fund for artists. 








THE NEW “THEATRE DE BELLECOUR,” 
LYONS. 


Tue account we gave in our last volume of 
the new theatre recently opened in Lyons, and 
the circumstances attending its erection, under 
the title, “The Theatre War at Lyons,” * hag 
excited some interest, and the article hag 
been reproduced in several quarters, inclading 
America (without any acknowledgment), and 
France. With the aid of the architect, M. 
Jules Chatron, we now afford our readers & Very 
complete idea of the building by means of two 
views,—one showing the entrance-front; the 
other, a section through the building from front 
to back, depicting all the various compartments 
of the establishment, the entrance-hall, the 
foyer, the auditorium, the Indian café under it, 
the stage, the various business apartments, and 
soon. For convenience sake, we reprint some 
portions of our former article. 

The fagade is perhaps the part of the building 
which occasioned the most perplexity, and gave 
the architect the best opportunity of displaying 
his ingenuity. The company, or rather the few 
shareholders to whom this theatre belongs, suc. 
ceeded in obtaining a site measuring more than 
2,000 square métres, and valued at more than 
40,0001. ; but the portion of this land which 
gives on to the main thoroughfare of Lyons, the 
Rue de la République, close to the Place Belle- 
cour, is extremely narrow. To add to the com- 
plication, the houses on either side do not match, 
the one is much larger than the other, and they 
are in no way adapted to the close proximity of 
a great public building. No one can deny that 
the facade of the theatre, in spite of its narrow 
dimensions, is at once imposing. The entrance 
is flanked by two immense statues, which 
are surmounted by a balcony, corbelled out 
in hard limestone. Above the balcony there 
is a loggia, decorated with mosaics, bronze, 
gold, stained glass, &c. One of the peculiarities 
of this theatre is that there are three foyers, or 
crush-rooms, one above another, to correspond 
with each story, and all giving on to the street. 
The two upper crush-rooms are not yet furnished. 
Over the loggia there is a cupola, painted to 
imitate Florentine bronze, and relieved with 
gilding. 

It is impossible to enter, be it only the vesti- 
bule of the theatre, without being at once 
impressed .with the novelty of the entire 
organisation and structure. First of all the 
queue has been abolished. Instead of being 
obliged to stand packed close ther in 
Indian file between palisades, the public is 
allowed to secure places any time during the day 
without extra charge. : 

The entrance, or vestibule, leads to what is 
termed the Indian café, which is built under- 
neath the theatre, is circular in shape, and 
entirely lighted, both day and night, by elec- 
tricity. The style of decoration is purely 
Indian. Brick-red is the predominating colour, 
bat this is relieved with gold, green, blue, 
Indian faces painted here and there, and a little 
black. There is a colonnade all round, with red 
and gold pillars, while the wall beyond the 
pillars is covered with uneven looking-glass, 
that seems more like plaques of polished steel, 
fixed into a buff -coloured framework. The 
pillars have for capitals elephants’ heads, life- 
size, but these were determined on late and do 
not appear in our view. There is a circular bar 
in the centre whence refreshments are served,— 
little tables dotted here and there for coffee, 4c. 

Below the café,—that is, in the basement,— 
another circular room, plainly decorated, and 
not so lofty, serves as a restawrant, so that 
the visitor begins by dining ia the room below 
the level of the earth, then ascends to the 
ground floor, where he takes his demi-tasse and 
cigar, and finally, at the last moment, when the 
electric bell has given the signal, he goes up to 
the first floor and finds that his stail, numbered 
and reserved, is ready, waiting for him. The 
theatre itself is also a remarkable though less 
sponcio structure. It will seat oe ieee; 

gh every seat is separated by @ division ; 
and, further, there is standing-room for 600 
more persuns. In the general style, M. Chatron 
has sought to effect a compromise between 
the Italian and French systems. In the ordi- 
nary French theatre each category of place 
varies in aspect and di ion. The first tier 
of boxes and the dress-circles predominate by 
their sumptuous decoration. In the Italian 
theatre, on the contrary, the decorations are 


we 





* See vol, xxxvii., p. 1362. 
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i hatever the height or nature of the 
pena 2 surround. At the Thédtre de Belle- THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL MONUMENT, 
le a difference is made, but not so marked as TURIN. 
is generally the case in F pono gon po vn Tue first idea of erecting a monument to 
stalls is raised one above another, so commemorate the piercing of Mont Cenis origi- 
sons in the last seats can see perfectly; but, / nated with Count Marcello di Panissero; but 
the floor is level, the seats can be easily re- | the characteristic design, an engraving of which 
moved, and the theatre converted into a |ppears in our present issue, is the work of the 
pall-room. Around the stalls avd on the same | sculptor Belli, a disciple of Tabacchi. A group 
level there are thirty batgnores, or large boxes, of seven Titans grapple with and uphold the 
which hold eight people, and are only separated | piled-up rocks, at the summit of which floats a 
from each other by @ division about 3 ft. high. | genius pointing to three names,—Sommeiller, 
Behind these there is not, as in most theatres, Grattoni, Grandis, the engineers of the tunnel,— 
3 wall, bat simply some heavy drapery; and, | carved in the granite slab at his feet. The whole 
on the other side of the drapery, wide space may be supposed to represent the struggles of 
where persons can stroll round and talk, and, life. The Titans were modelled by Signori 
by pulling the curtains aside, obtain an occa- | Viotti, Carestia, Elia, Verniani, Rambelli, pupils 
sional glimpse at the stage,—a very bad arrange- | of the Accademia Albertina, and sculptured by 
ment, by the way. The rush of wind every time | Signori Gerosa and Accossato. The genius was 
the curtains are moved is most distressing. modelled by Verniani, and cast at the Turin 
The general disposition of the interior of the | arsenal. The expenses attaching to the execu- 
theatre is similar to that of the ancient Paris | tion of the monument were partly paid by the 
Opera, in the Rae Lepelletier. There are four | municipality of Turin, partly raised by private 
columns on either side of the stage, of a compo- | subscription, all classes participating. 
site style. The three galleries are richly deco-| The monnment has a height of 65 ft.; at its 
rated, the design including shields that bear | base it is 25 ft. in diameter. The basin in which 
the names of great composers and authors. | it is raised has a diameter of nearly 80 ft. The 
The centre of the ceiling represents the rays | cascade issuing from the rocks has a fall of 
of a star, to which the eight electric lights | 30ft., over masses of granite, which were trans- 
that hang underneath, instead of the ordinary | ported from the bowels of the Col de Fréjus. 
gas lustre, give an appearance of reality.| It is to be regretted that two names have 
The rays of the star gradually lose them-/ been omitted in the record placed at the top of 
selves in clouds, which themselves frame alle-| the monament. One of these is that of the poor 
gorical and admirable paintings, representing | mountaineer, Médail, of Bardonecchia, who was 
Aurora opening the gates of the East to Apollo | the real precursor of the grand idea of piercing 
conducting the Sun; and, where darkness of the Mont Cenis chain; the other being that of 
night still prevails, Tragedy and Death are | Giovanni Battista Piatti, who first suggested 
menacing Love, nurtured in the soft glow of the | the use of compressed air for boring in tunnels. 
dawning day. There is also a stalwart female,| It is well known that, in 1844, Piatti brought 
seated on @ heraldic lion, reeeiving crown | to public notice the result of his long, laborious, 
from the hands of Renown, which is, of course, | and expensive researches; that in 1848, near 
meant to represent the town of Lyons. Round | London, he demonstrated, by public and suc- 
the galleries we have both electric and the | cessful experiments, their value and practical 
ordinary gas light. These are used sometimes | utility; that in 1852 he made formal proposals 
simultaneously, sometimes separately, according | to the Piedmontese Government for the applica- 
to the exigencies of the play. In the decoration | tion of his system of tunnelling between Bar- 
the most novel feature is the frequent admixture | donecchia and Modane; and that in 1853 he 
of red copper, which harmonises wonderfully | published his labours under the title, “A Pro- 
with the surrounding gold and silver, and with | posal for a Railway from Susa to Modane,” pro- 
the rich crimson satin hangings and gold fringe. | pelled by a new system of hydraulic motors by 
The first-floor, or principal crush-room, is pre- | means of compressed air; and a “Sketch of a 
ceded by a regular English refreshment bar. | Project for Piercing the Alps.” 
The crash-room is also Indian in style. The walls| Turin might have done an act of generous 
are covered with looking- glasses, framed in| justice by placing the name of Piatti by the 
pillars which, facing each other, give the room| side of those of Grandis, Grattoni, and Som- 
the appearance of an endless gallery, where the | meiller. 
Palm-leaves, poised above the central seat, 
are reproduced over and over again. The 
pillars are of a brick red colour. The room is 
lighted by electricity, which has # most curious 
effect of colour on the large satin rosettes that 
reece the doors. These are made of plaited 
wu bd . . 
hinge ” crimson satin, with red velvet and gold 
. Such are some of the most salient eccentrici- 
hes and attractions of this new theatre. 


ward, and reached the site of that famous 
ancient city in about eighteen hours’ ride, only 
resting one night on the journey. The first 
object that attracts the traveller's notice on 
spproaching Babylon is a remarkably high 
mound at the extreme northern border of it, 
called erroneously by Rich, Imjaileeba, but by 
the natives of the country “Babel.” I, myself 
believe this to be the site of “ the hanging gar. 
dens,” and in riding into Hillah through Babylon 
a — = ge western side. 

, in the first instance, to into th 
town of Hillah, whence I started for Gunite, 
an Arab village situated within a few yards of 
the ruins of “ Imjaileeba,” which is the site of 
the royal residence of the kings of Babylon, 
and I took my quarters in the chief’s house. 
As soon as I had settled myself, I made it known 
all over the village that 1 wanted labourers to 
work for me in different parts of Babylon; and 
as all had heard of my intention before I left 
Baghdad, and knew that I had been exploring 
in different parts of Assyria and Mesopotamia, 
and had dug in their ruins before, while I was 
with Sir Henry Layard, my application was 
immediately responded to. The only difficulty 
was the amount of wages they demanded, which 
I refused to agree to, but we soon came to terms 
by splitting the difference; nevertheless, after 
two or three days, when we got acquainted with 
each other, my scale of wages was accepted, 
and I was able after that to employ as many 
men as I liked for one-third less than what is 
generally paid in the country. 

From time immemorial the Arabs of Hillah 
and its surburbs were in the habit of digging in 
Babylon for bricks for building purposes ; and 
it is a known fact that Hillah, Sockashayokh, 
and other small towns and villages on both sides 
of the Euphrates, up and down the river, have 
been built from the materials that had been 
got out of the ruins of that once great city; 
and since the value of Babylonian antiquities 
became known, both Jewish and Armenian 
brokers of Baghdad began to bribe these Arab 
diggers to sell them any inscribed terra-cottas 
or other relics which might be found in the 
diggings. The labourers did this under the 
cover of their usual vocations, as it was con- 
trary to law to dig for antiquities without a 
special order from the Porte. 

The iniquity of carrying on this kind of 
smuggling cannot be too much condemned, 
because the Arabs’ style of searching for anti- 
quities is too rough to extricate fragile objects 
with care; and when they find them, in nine 
cases out of ten, they break and lose a part of 
them; but, worse than all, they try to make a 
good capital by breaking the inscribed objects 
and dividing them amongst the clandestine pur- 
chasers. For instance, if an Arab digger had 
promised the brokers to supply them with anti- 
quities, he would not give each individual a 
share of what was discovered, but he would 
break sometimes a most valuable relic to divide 
amongst the different buyers, thinking that, by 
following this system, he would earn more 
money. I myself bought a valuable terra-cotta 
round cylinder for the British Museam when I 
was at Baghdad, the year before last, which had 
been found at Babylon and met with the same 
fate. The discoverer had tried to saw it in two 
pieces, and while doing so the upper part broke 
into a number of fragments, some of which were 
lost. The saw that was used for that purpose 
must have been very rough indeed to gnaw off 
nearly half an inch of the inscription. : 

I have been obliged to enter into this detail 
to show you the great opposition I met with 
on arriving at Babylon, because, naturally, my 
movements were watched with great jealousy 
by both the Arab brick-diggers and those who 
were bribing them to dig for antiquities. I 












































































RECENT ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
RESEARCH.* 


In my last two expeditions to Mesopotamia I 
had a great desire to make a few excavations at 
Babylon, but different causes prevented me 
from fulfilling my object until last February. 

Kala Shergat, which is supposed to be the 
Resen mentioned in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
stands on the same side of the Tigris as Mossul, 
and the distance between them is about sixty 
miles. As I wished to have some work carried 
on at Kala Shergat during my sojourn in Baby- 
lonia, I landed there and left an overseer with a 
few workmen to examine some parts which I 
marked out for them. Both the French and 
ourselves had dug there on different occasions, 
and the last time I excavated there was in 1853, 
when I discovered three inscribed terra-cotta 
cylinders, copies of each other, the oldest Assy- 
rian record that has yet come to light, supposed 
to be about 1,200 years B.C. They give an 
account of the first five years of the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser I., who is said to have been the 

to organise the country of Assyria and 








NEW PUBLIC HALLS, THORNLIEBANK. 


Turse halls have been erected essrs. 
Crom for the use of their sodeomecel the 
reer inhabitants of Thornliebank, They form 
ptether 4n institution for social comfort, intel. 
oun enjoyment, and recreation. The group 
: uildings consists of,—1, a public hall, capable 
- Seating 520 comfortably ; 2, a recrea- 
smhall, fitted up with two billiard-tables, a 
nentlle-table, a long table for pla: ing at 
ee shovel-board, small d 4 board 
on » and a bar for refreshments ; 3, a reading- 

and library ; 4, behind these, again, there 


are two dini first i +s Sa 29 
. ng-rooms for “ the troops of Assyria in authorit 
with alarge kitchen fitted up with steam eon ade tho first monarch in the history | found that I had no power to prevent them ex. 
eatin on & suitable and an = of the world who organised a standing army. | cavating where I wanted to dig myself, as it 
men’ and, 5, on the floor over the men’s d 8 Since then I have found other interesting relics ;| was known that the practice of digging for 
™, there is a keeper’s house, — but the mound is so large, and the ruins are in | bricks had been allowed ever since Babylon was 
such utter confusion, as if the whole mound was | destroyed, and neither I nor the authorities had 


an wer to stop such work; and to allow the 
Aaa do so ol curtail my operations and 
cause our work no end of mischief. In the first 
instance I managed to engage one of the brick 
contractors to enter my service, and prevailed 
upon him to let his men work for me, promising 
him that they should have all the plain bricks 
they found in the diggings, but all other anti- 
quities must be made over to me. I then sent 
for the rest of the brick-diggers and spoke to 
them as to the advisibility of working for me 
and preventing any complications occurring by 
digging separately shemgelves. I told them 


arned topsy-turvy, that it would require un- 
limited on and ccankiieable labour to examine 
it thoroughly. There are no villages near Kala 
Shergat, but roving Arabs encamp round it, 
and from them I chose my workmen. j 
The only point we touched at after leaving 
Kala Shergat was Tickreet,—a dirty Arab town 
about halfway between the former place and 
Baghdad. After I had spent about three days 
at the latter place, and arranged everything for 
my expedition to Babylon, I started thither- 


by Mr. Hormuzd before 


“© From read 
the Victoria Tustitute, on the 2nd inst. (See p. 156, ante.) 
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that I was willing to employ them, and allow 
them to take all the bricks that they wanted 
without incurring any expense themselves. This 
offer put them im a fix, as they found they had 
no excuse then to say that I was preventing 
them from pursuing the vocation they were 
brought upin. The result was, that they all, with- 
outa dissentient voice, agreed to my proposal, and 
forthwith they went to work for me, and they 
have continued to do so cheerfully and faithfully 
ever since. 

I learned afterwards that the poor Arabs re- 
ceived very little for the antiquities they sold 
to the Jewish and Armenian brokers. I found 
that what a broker asked 5i. or 101. for, an in- 
scribed terra-cotta, he only paid the poor Arab 
discoverer ls. or 2s. An inscribed marble slab, 
which was said to have been found at Kala 
Shergat, which a native of Mossul sold to @ 
French consul for 48. the late Mr. George Smith 
had purchased for 701. 3 

The present visible ruins of Babylon consist 
of a section called “ Babel,” as already men- 
tioned; Imjaileeba, the site of the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar; Omran ; and 
Jimjima. The two last-mentioned localities 
look as if they had been occupied by the royal 
retinue and household. With the exception of 
Birs Nimroud there is nothing on the Syrian 
side of the Euphrates beyond a faint tracing of 
some walls to show the extent of the western 
limit of Babylon. 

If any one wants to be convinced how literally 
and truthfully the different prophecies about the 
utter destruction of Babylon have been fulfilled, 
he bas only to visit that country and see with 
his own eyes the complete desolation of what 
was once upon a time called in Holy Writ “the 
glory of kingdoms.” Indeed, the destruction of 
that city was so complete that one wonders 
whether the accounts given of its greatness and 
magnificence by different Greek and other his- 
torians were not rather exaggerated; but the 
words of God cannot fall to the ground, as one 
of the great prophets * did predict that “the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency shall be as 
when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,” 
and again it is said,t ‘‘ Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen; and all the graven images of her gods 
He has broken into the ground.” 

Nothing can be seen now of that famous city 
but heaps of rubbish in which are mingled, in 
utter confusion, broken bricks, pottery, and 
remnants of enamelled tiles of different colours 
and designs. These latter, which are only found 
at the kasir, or palace, are mentioned both in 
sacred and profane writings. Ezekiel alludes 
to them in the 14th and 15th verses of the 23rd 
chapter, and Diodorus the Grecian historian, 
says concerning them, “that the walls and 
towers of the palace were covered with tiles of 
different colours representing hunting scenes, 
wherein were shown different kinds of wild 
beasts with Semiramis on horseback brandishing 
a ee and near her, Ninus in the act of killing 
a lion.” 

At the mound of “Babel” I followed the 
excavations of the Arabs who were digging for 
bricks and stone, and uncovered four exquisitely- 
bailt wells of red stone placed parallel, and 
within a few feet of each other, in the northern 
centre of the mound. They are so beaatifully 
and scientifically built that it vexes one to see 
the Arabs breaking them for the sake of 
making lime of the stone obtained therefrom. 
Each well is built of circular pieces of stone, 
which must have been brought from a great 
distance. Each stone, about 3 ft. in height, 
py made to fit the one below 

exactiy that one would imagine that 
the whole well was hewn in one solid rock. 
These wells are connected with a subterraneous 
arched vault communicating with an aqueduct 
supplied with water from the Euphrates ; and 
even now, when the river ig high, the water is 
seen to ooze out through the débris in the water- 
course. These wells, which were about 140 ft. 
high, must have supplied the hanging gardens 
with water, as they doubtless stood higher than 
"7 other building in the city. 
found it would be only waste of money and 
labour to excavate at Imjaileeba, or Kasir, 
because from the deep ditches existing, and the 
nature of the rubbish which had been thrown up, 
I was convinced that there could be no ancient 
remains of any value left there: so I contented 
myself by having a trial at its centre for a 
week, and abandoned it for other localities not 
far distant which had not been so much turned 


up. These were the other ruins of the city called 


was amply rewarded for my labours in Babylon. 
Here were di what are called the con- 
tract tablets, and as the bulk of the inseribed 
terra cottas were found of unbaked clay, my 
idea is that both the royal mint and banking 
establishments of Babylon were established at 
Omran and Jimjima. 

The drawback experienced formerly in dig- 
ging for antiquities at Babylon was the hap- 
hazard way of going about it, ag the Arabs had 
made such a mess of the ground that it would 
puzzle the most experienced eye to know 
where to begin and where to end. However, 
nothing daunted, I persevered, and after a 
week's trial we came upon signs of standing 
walls which surprised the Araba not a little; 
and since then, I am happy to say, our 

have beer finding, almost daily, relics of the 
past. Nothing of any great magnitude, I amsorry 
to say, has been found in the ruins of Babylon 
which would interest the general public to look 
at like the sculptures obtained from Nineveh; 
but, for all that, what we are discovering is of 
the utmost value to Assyrian scholars and those 
interested in ancient history, especially with 
that part connected with the Holy Bible. In 
these ruins I discovered a terra-cotta cylinder, 
which has been deciphered by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, and found to be the official record of the 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus while Belehazzar 
was revelling with “a thousand of his lords,” 
and using at his impious banquet the golden 
and silver vessels which were taken by his father, 
Nebuchadnezzar, from the Temple at Jerusalem. 
The name of Belshazzar does not appear on this 
cylinder, because, most unfortunately, a part of 
it is broken and missing. 

There is no doubt that the city of Babylon 
was built on the eastern bank of the Euphrates 
(like the City of London, being on the left aide 
of the Thames), with the greater part of the 
Chaldean metropolis stretching abont ten miles 
on both sides of the “ river.” 

Both at Babylon and Nineveh all the traces 
of the external walls mentioned by ancient 
historians have disappeared, as it was pro- 
phetically foretold by Jeremiah,* but I think 
the separate divisions mentioned by Herodotus, 
with regard to the former metropolis, can be 
slightly traced; one on the lefs side of the 
Euphrates and the other on the right, which 
takes in Birs Nimroud. It is quite impossible 
now to trace with any degree of aceouracy the 
inner square on the western side of the 
Euphrates, but traces are yet visible of the 
square on the opposite side. 

There is one fact connected with the 
destruction of Babylon and the marvellous 
fulfilment of prophecy which struck me more 
than anything else, which fact seems never to 
have been noticed by avy traveller; and that is, 
the non-existence in the several modern build- 
ings in the neighbourhood of Babylon of any 
sign of stone which had been dug up from its 
ancient ruins, because it seems that in digging 
for old materials the Arabs only used the bricks 
for building purposes, but always burnt the 
stone thus discovered for lime, which fact 
wonderfully fulfils the divine words of Jeremiah, 
namely, “And they shall not take of thee a stone 
for a corner nor a stone for foundation, but thou 
shalt be destroyed for ever, saith the Lord.” + 
In another place, the same prophet foretells her 
doom in the following majestic words, “ How is 
the hammer of the whole earth cut asunder and 
broken ? How is Babylon become a desolation 
among the nations.”{ And although no less 
than three mighty conquerors endeavoured to 
restore its magnificence after its first destruction, 
yet they laboured in vain. The last of these, 
Alexander the Great, mes with his death even 


Temple of Belus, where it is said he employed 
10,000 men for the purpose. 

At this mound, where Alexander the Great is 
said to have tried to rebuild the Temple of 
Belas, I made some excavations, which proved 
successful. As far as l remember, no one before 
me found any trace of ancient building in 
locality, but I was fortanate enough to 
after one day's labour, remains ef a ball 
nected with other chambers, wherein I foun 
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capitals, and fragments of enamelled bricks, and 
part of a cedar beam, which are now in the 
British Museum. As it was not quite safe to 
carry on the excavations there without my 








* Isaiah xiii, 19, 


+ Isaiah xxi, 9, 


Omran and Jimjima, and in both these spots I} leaving the country, to bring the 


before he could remove the rubbish from the} i 
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personal superintendence, I was obliged, on 
wor 


Close in that place; but I left a 
Bas Coo Were een 
research in Babylon proper. Since my return 
to this country, however, I deemed it advisable 
to recommend the resumption of the work at 
Birs Nimroud on a smaller scale, as we have a 
trastworthy Arab overseer who could superin- 
tend the operations there without much danger. 

The rains of the tower variably named 
Borsippa, Temple of Belus, Birs Nimrond, and 
tower of Babel, rising as it were a high moun. 
tain out of the sea, struck me with greater 
astonishment than anything that I had seen of 
ancient devastations, and I could not but look 


electric fluid, could have caused that extent of 
vitrification. These huge boulders [some of 
them ten or twelve times as large as the meet- 
ing-room | are not large lumps of vitrified bricks, 
like those found in the brick-kilns, but actual 
masonry, which had been torn down from the 
top to the bottom. On consulting two scientific 

men in this country, who understand the 
effect of lightning upon such massive structure, 
I was told that electric fluid could not cause 
such wholesale vitrification; but as the speci- 
mens I brought with me, which they examined, 
were only pieces which I had picked up from 
amongst the rubbish on the tower, they could 
not quite decide ag to the agency which caused 
the extraordinary and apparently abnormal 


change. 

I tried, when I was at the Birs, to break off a 
large piece of the huge boulders to bring home with 
me for examination, but, unfortunately, I had no 
tools with me powerful enough to do as I wished ; 
nevertheless, I hope that when I return to that 
country this year to be able to break a good- 
sized piece for the purpose of examination. 
Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish traveller, in 
writing about Birs Nimroud, says that “ the 
heavenly fire which struck the tower split it to 
its very foundation”; and I do not know why 
we should not believe such a phenomenon, 
unless it is proved convinciogly to the contrary. 

Although different travellers have visited the 
place from time to time, and noticed the strange 
and what would seem supernatural visitation, 
not one of them has come to any definite scien- 
tific conclusion as to the real agency which had 


uced the extraordinary fusion. 

After I had made ar for the con- 
tiouation of the excavations in Babylon, | 
returned to Baghdad for the purpose of visiting 
a new mound, called Tel-loh, on the Shat-el- 
Hai, the river which runs in Southern Mesopo- 
tamia, between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
about 150 miles to the south-east of Babylon, 
where I had heard there were some ancient re- 
mains discovered. I might have gone direct all the 
way by land from Hillah, but I ue told that — 
journey would be very fatiguing and inconven 
for want of provisions and habitations on eo 
way, whereas by going to Baghdad I could go - 
the way by water, partly by steamer, and ~ y 
by native craft. Here i could only excavate for 
three days. However, I managed during ™y 
short stay there to dig out some inscribed objects, 


Smith for the British Museum 
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records of Nebuchadnezzar with broken pillars, | the French Consul at Basra cut off the bust Wi 
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in some places we had only to dig 






















low, and 

about 6 in. and found records of the e house at Rye, Sussex. 
I then returned to Baghdad, and ving} The having fo 

gent away to England the different antiquities | decease of Mr. Ed — A ee the 


dat Babylon, Birs Nimroud, and Tel-loh, 
a nh some arrangements for continuing 


the explorations at the former place, I started 
for Kala — = Mossul along the western 
r of the Tigris. 

ore’ the mounds of Kala Shergat and 
rap tgp lasagne yin ye eer 
during my @ some ° 
inet had been found; and after having 
spent a month longer at Moasul in packing up 
the different relies discovered in Assyria to take 
with me to England, and arranged as to leaving 
about thirty men the superintendence of 
my nephew to go on with the excavations at 
Koyunjik, I started on my homeward journey 
in the beginning of May through N 
Mesopotamia, leaving the mountain of Sinjar 
on my right. 

Thad fatended on going direct west of the 
river Khaboor* to make some excavations in a 
number of mounds on its eastern and western 


banks, which were reported to me to be of 
Assyrian origin, Although I saw an unaceount- 


dent, the President spoke as follows:—Gentle- 


memory of that vice-president whose sudde: 
untimely death, at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Academy Council, threw a gloom of sorrow and 
disappointment over his friends and colleagues. 
Though much has already been published and 
much more privately said about Edward 


with a kind word to every member then present. 
work, and many of us believed that, when called 
would prove himself an accomplished and a 


able number of mounds seattered on the right | powerful president. Gentlemen, I have no 
hesitation in saying that we have lost in him 


and left of my route, I only cared about 
examining three or four of those which seemed 
to me worth digging at; but, unfortunately, I 
could not find any workmen to enable me to 
make the intended trial, as the late drought had 
driven all the Arabs, ‘who, usually 

around these mounds, further north, for the sake 
of pasture for their cattle and food for them- 
selves. Indeed, provisions were so scarce in 
the country that I was obliged to forego a visit 
which I had intended to make to the supposed 
site of Carchemish, and for two whole days our 
poor animals had to feed on @ scanty supply. 

At the foot of one of the mounds on the left 
side of the Khaboor, I found the upper part of 
ablack basalt tablet, or stele, of an 
king, which had been broken and hurled 
to the bottom by the Arabs when 
digging a grave. It was too large 
move, and having no tools to thin it 
possibility of orrrying it om the back of 
Thad it buried deep in the mound where 
it, trusting to future time when I could 
ten’ = eee and moved to 

osgul, 


our chief representative at the Royal Academ 
and that it is essential for ue to he adequately 
and faithfully represented there I think no 
member of our body will deny. The 

tively little encouragement given at the Royal 
yes et to architecture and to the illustration, 


been more than once the theme of private 
expostulation; while the actual division of the 
forty privileged persons called Royal Acade- 
micians,—a division which, last year, consisted 
of three architects, two engravers, thirty-three 
painters, and two sculptors,—has been fre. 
quently described as inconsistent with the 
original conditions, and opposed to the terms 
of the original charter, if any exist. Edward 
Barry always met those representations with 
loyalty, tact, and good faith ; and the tribute of 
admiration paid to his memory by the President 
of the Royal Academy,—one of the most justly 
honoured of our own members,—will not lose 
force by repetition. I am able to adopt and 
re-apply Sir Frederick Leighton’s published 
words, to say of Edward Barry that “he de- 
served and enjoyed the personal regard of his 
brother members of Council, om the grounds, 
namely, of his uprightness, his genial courtesy, 
and a dignity of self-control which I have 
rarely seen surpassed.” I need hardly add 
that, at our meeting this afternoon, the Council 
have ordered letters of condolence in the recent 
calamity to be addressed to Lady Barry, as 
well as to Mre. Edward Barry; aud it re- 
mains for you, gentlemen, to suggest that 
these letters be sent, not in the name of the 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 





. John 
in the chair, 

The Secretary, Mr. W. H. White, announced 
*veral donations of books and papers for the 
library, notably some by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, which, he said, were of great value. 

Thanks were given to the several donors, 
shine  eaclaaaian ene 
= nominations for the royal 


The President apnounced 
bad resolved to submit the on ot 
rshboroagh Pearson, A.R.A, 
‘jesty's approval ag that of the 
this year’s royal gold medal, 
he Secretary announced that the 
gentlemen were candidates for this y 
Travelling Studentship, viz.: Mesars. J. 


British Architects. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson said he would 
venture to add one or two words to those which 
the President had so well expressed. Were any 
apology necessary for his doing so, it would be 
found in the fact that during the last year he 
(Mr. Anderson) had been associated with their 
lost friend somewhat closely in the work con- 
nected with the alterations at the Institute 
premises. Mr. Edward Barry was chairman of 
. Hemings A - what was known as the Building Committee, 
Shines, J 7 8; Hemingway, M. J. formed for carrying out those alterations, and 
ham, aod 8. impson, Leonard Stokes, R. §.Top- | he (Mr. Anderson) had therefore ample oppor- 
hej 4.5; H. Townsend (Toronto). TheCoun- | tunities of judging of Mr. Barry’s character and 
of appreciating his work. From the first meet- 
ing of the committee up to the last moment of 
their intercourse he (the speaker) felt peculiarly 
the value of the clear intellect, the calm 
deliberation, and he had almost said, the 
judicial mind that Mr, Ba brought to 
bear upon all matters that the Committee 
had to deal with. He appeared to possess 
that rare faculty of disintegrating from a mass 
of crude information that which was really vital 
and permanent, and of arranging it clearly in a 
condensed form. He had not the pleasure of 
Mr. Barry’s intimate acquaintance, though sach 
he might have had had it pleased God to spare 
him. His was one of those characters of which the 
more one knew the more one wished to know. 
He (Mr. Anderson) knew him sufficiently well 
to feel acutely the great loss that they had all 
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men, I am desirous of saying a few words in 


and the loss sustained, both by the al 
Academy and castahatnsb beeen des thas ie 
many here who would be able, were it neces- 
sary, to give expression, in no exaggerated 
seen the feelings that influence the 
majority us,——to that regret which, among 
the whole profession of architects, is widespread 
and unaffected. Barely twenty-four hours pre- 
viously to hia death he had assisted at our own 
council-table, and he left us in good will and 











Indeed, be had lately taken much interest in our 
upon in due course to occupy this chair, he 


in ite galleries, of architectural desiga, have 


Council alone, but in that of the Corporation of 
pL of the chamber, which were of tiles, 


in admirable preservation, many of them being 
of a type hitherto uoknown before Medisval 
times. Many specimens of these tiles were 
brought to the British Museum by Mr. Greville 


ornamental tiles are of various kinds. 
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Ba * 
yeux Cathedral; and of an old half-timbered themselves drawn by those ties of admiration 


and regard which bound brother to b i 
; rother 
— —_ sphere of human life. an 
course, unanimously resolved to 

adopt the suggestion made by the President. 

The following gentlemen were then balloted 
for, amd declared to be duly elected, viz..—As 
Fellows: Mr. Sydney Stent, of the Department 
of Public Works, Cape of Good Hope; Mr. 
Joseph Fogerty, of Westminster; Mr. W. W. 
G of Lincoln’s-Iun-Fields; and Mr. 
Charles Bell (Associate), of Old Broad-street. 
As Associates : Messrs. Vincent Wing, Hamnett 
George Furner, Cyril Blacket, John Edward 
Sears, William Charles Street, Arthur Job 
Barlow, and Ernest Flint. 

The adjourned discussion of the paper read at 
the previous meeting by Mr. Thomas Porter, on 

Architectural Competitions” then proceeded. 
We give a report elsewhere. 


F 





THE MOUND OF THE JEW, NEAR 
CAIRO. 


Proressor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., read a 
paper on this subject, at the monthly meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Archwology, held at 
9, Conduit-street, with particulars of some 
antiquities brought thence, and now in the 
British Museum. The mound was stated to be 
about twenty miles from Cairo, on the side of 
Matarieh, or Heliopolis, the Biblical On. It had 

been as enclosing the site of the 
temple built by Onias, the Jewish high-priest, 
who led the colony of his countrymen from 
Jerusalem to Egypt, when the Holy City and its 
temple were desecrated by King Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B.C. 168). The description of this 
temple given by Josephus is that it was built on 
the site of a deserted shrine dedicated to the 

tian goddess Basht, statues of which 
divinity had accordingly been found at Tel-el- 
Yahondeb, and that it was finally closed by 
Paulinus, after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Excavations were made in the mound in 1870, 


when it was found that it covered the site of a 
walled enclosure, about half a mile long anda 
quarter broad, the best preserved portions of the 


walls being 15 ft. thick, built in three thick- 


nesses, much as the walls of the tomb of Osiris 
at Abydus. In the enclosure were found remains, 
the most noteworthy being those of a subter- 
ranean passage descending under a part of the 


mound still unexplored, several broken statues, 


and @ square chamber, enclosed by walls of 


well-cut limestone blocks, and paved with 
finely-polished alabaster slabs. In this chamber 
were four detached pedestals, two of which are 
in the Boulak Museum. The walls have long since 
been burnt iuto lime by the Arabs; but they 
were fortunately seen at their disinterment 


by Mr. Greville Chester and Mr. Eaton, whose 


iption will be found in Murray’s “ Guide to 
t.’ The chief objects of interest were the 


Chester and others have since been found 
(together with some smaller pedestals which 
they decorated) by Dr. Grant, of Cairo, who 
had visited the spot several times. ie 
have patterns upon them ; but some are simply 
in relief, and glazed with the ordinary bluish. 
green glaze so well known in the little Egyptian 
sepulchral statuettes ; others are inlaid with 
mosaics, others with brilliant enamels. No sach 
work is known to have been used either by the 
Egyptians or ians in decorating their walls, 
although painted bricks were common enough, 
and mosaic and enamelled work were commonly 
used by both nations in small objects of per- 
sonal ornament. In Persia inlaid enamelled 
tiles have been used for many centuries; but 
no antique specimens are known. The greater 
part of the tiles from Tel-el-Yahoudeh are 
purely Egyptian in design, and many of them 
bear a title of Rameses III.; but some others, 
always of a circular er ~~ hp yoo 
“— are distinguished from the 
; ng tne having stamped — 
them, on the reverse side, the Greek — 
and E. These were the only two letters noticed, 
and the A had @ pecaliar form, used, a8 far ag 
known to the writer, at about the time of the 
ies, and not before. The — which 
these curious relics present was of ascer- 
taining the nature of the edifice which they 
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adorned, and more particularly whether it was 
the one constructed or adapted by Onias for his 
temple. There could be no doubt that an edifice 
was built by or for ese to ne by 
the hieroglyphs on the on the statues. 
An inscription quoted by Bragsch Bey showed 
also that a palace was erected on this 
site by Rameses IIL ; but as to whether this was 
the building appropriated by Onias, we had as yet 
bat few data. Josephus described it as a temple, 
but writing at a distance of a ruined building, 
the mistake might easily have been made. 
There was the name, “Mound of the Jew,” in 
favour of the tradition; bat this was not con- 
clasive, and a loca! antiquary of eminence con- 
sidered it to be likely that the name was de- 
rived from = maseacre of the Jews there by 
the Arabs. The decorative work bearing Greek 





characters was probably made by Alexandrine | 
artista, and might have been of the time of | 
Onias. The manufacture must have become 
extinct before the era of the Byzantines, as it 
could have been largely used by them and the 
Arabs. 








THE NEW CHIEF POST-OFFICE, PARIS. 


No matter what political storms convulse 
France, public works of utility are rarely 
neglected ; and amongst those now in progress, 
not the least is the reconstruction of the 
General Post-office in Paris. The tenements 
which the service will occupy temporarily will 
soon be erected. They are to extend the length 
of the Pavilion de Marsan and the Pavillon de 
Roban, and their total length will be 200 métres 
(130 métres in the courtyard of the Tuileries, 
and the rest in the Place du Carronse}) and their 
width 40 métres. A passage, 10 métres in width, 
will be left open to the public during the day 
between the Pavilions de Marsan and Rohan, 
and the tenements. The length of the opposite | 
side as well as the east side will be reserved 
for the circulation of the mail-carte, a space 
30 métres in width. 

The buildings will consist simply of a ground- 
floor of stone with iron framework, #0 as to 
avoid as much as possible all danger from fire. 
It will cost 600,000f. (24,0001.), and the installa- 
tion 275,000f. more. Pretty well this for tem- 
porary buildings. However, this arrangement 
will be nevertheless aneconomy. If the service 
had remained in the Rue Jean Jacques Roussean 
the cost of transport would greatly have ex- 
ceeded this, without speaking of the annoyance 
and confusion the constant changing would have 
occasioned. 

The service will be installed in the new 


'corner of Old Jewry, towards each of which 


| thoronghfares there is a return frontage. The 
|‘ leases of the Company’s shops and houses front- 





quarters about the 20th of next June, and the 
flitting will be done in a moment. The different 
branches which at ten at night will be in the 
Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, will find them- 
selves at four the next morning in the Place da 
Carrousel. 

The demolition of the old Post-office and the 
opening of the new street can then commence, 
bat it is probable that the discussions the ex- 
propriations will give rise to will cause things 
to drag on till towards the end of July. They 
hope, bowever, that the building will be levelled 
and the Rue aux Ours and the Rue da Louvre 
lengthened by the end of September. 

The construction alone of the new Post-office, 
which will occupy three years, will cost, it is 
estimated, 5,400,000 francs. The total outlay 
necessitated by the erection of the new build. 
ing and the opening of the new streets and 

expropriations necessary will 
16,000,000 francs. ee» 

The Post-office will extend 120 métres in the 
Rue aux Ours and 76 mitres in the Rue du 
Louvre. 

3 The ground in the new streets will be worth, 
it is said, 2,000 francs (80l.) per square métre. 
This may seem & high price. But to be in the 
neighbourhood of this establishment means exist- 
ence to a number of small traders for a long 
_ instal “ee there, especially also to the 
essageries, who compete seriously wi 
the State. pe y with those of 
Street of Bears, to which allusion h 
het La Rue aux Ours), and which is : 


be I to the Place des Victoires, will be 
unique in its Towards its eastern 
extremity one finds in all their entirety the 
habitations of the citizens of the thirteenth 
century, in the midst of which rises the tower 


of one of the great feudatories of the Crown j 
the Middle Ages, while the new section will be 





composed of modern buildings, 


Thus this street, which was commenced in 
1280, will have been 600 years in completion ; 
and afford specimens of widely-different styles 
of architecture. 








THE MERCERS’ COMPANY'S BUILDINGS, 
CHEAPSIDE. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


explained the main featares of the works. The 
buildings have a frontage towards Cheapside 
and the Poultry 200 ft. in length, 
from the corner of Iron 


ing Cheapside and the Poultry having fallen i 
the Company determined to rebuild the 
mises, which dated from just after the Fire of 
London. By arrangement with the Co 
sioners of Sewers, the Company ha 
advantage of the rebuilding of the premises to 
set back the line of frontage as much as 
12 ft. at the eastern end of the block, and 
5 ft. at the western end. The well-known 
sculptured stone facade containing the gateway 
giving access to Mercers’ Hall and Chapel, and 
supposed to be by Wren (although Mr. Williams 
said there was no positive record to support the 
supposition), has been taken down, together with 
the rest of the buildings, and the stones are care- 
fully preserved,—not, however, for the purpose 
of being re-erected, but for the purpose of being 
exactly copied ia new stone and on the same 
scale, this being the wish of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. The whole of the frontage of the new 
building above the ground-story is in Portland 
stone, with Shap granite window-shafts on the 
first and second stories, the piers and arches 
over the shop-fronts being also of Shap granite. 
For the greater part of the frontage the shops, 
with a mezzanine floor above and a basement 
below, will be let to the old tenants of the 
company. At the corner of Ironmonger-lane, 
however, the building for its whole height 
will be let to Messrs. Benetfink & Co., iron- 
mongers. Fireproof floors have been used 
for the horizontal divisions of the several 
tenements. Adjacent to the reproduced entrance 
gateway before mentioned there will be a new 
grand staircase giving access to the Company’s 
Hall and Court-room, leaving the existing and 
hitherto the only staircase in the rear for ser- 
vice purposes. The portion of the frontage con- 
taining the staircase will be surmounted by a 
tower rising to a height of about 100 ft. Over 
some of the shops eastward of the new entrance 
there will be provided a new drawing-room for 
the use of the Company, en suite with the Hall 
and Court-room. This apartment will be 50 ft. 
long, 21 ft. wide, and 21 ft. high, occupying in 
height the first and second stories. The re 
mainder of these two stories and the third 
story will be appropriated as dressing-rooms and 
offices. The cost of the buildings will be from 
65,0001. to 70,0001. The builders are Mesars. 
Ashby & Horner, their foreman being Mr. Ha: 
Mr. James Wilkinson is the clerk of the works. 
The buildings have been in for the past 
eighteen months, and they will be completed in 
the course of this year. 

Having inspected the new buildings, the 
visitors, under the pleasant guidance of Mr. 
Barnes Williams, inspected the chapel, the hall, 
the court-room, the kitchen, and other apart- 
ments in use by the Compr ny. 








Arundel Castle.— The other day some 
workmen in the employ of Mr. McManus, the 
contractor for the works at Arundel 
while excavating about 10 ft. or 12 ft. below the 
original surface of the ground, came upon a@ 
stratum of burnt wood, about 7 in. or 8 in. in 
thickness, in what appeared to be a cave used 
for sacrificial purposes at some remote period. 
A number of bones were found in a calcined 
state, while others were found calcined. 
One piece of pottery was fo almost entire, 
and from its rude make, the marks of the 
thumb being plainly perceptible in its forma- 
tion, is supposed to be of great antiquity. 
appears to have been used as a cruse 
burning oil. 


oo 








THE LATE PROFESSOR E. M. BARRY. 


We have received several letters relative to 
the recent loss sustained i by the profession. We 
print the following, though not intended for 
publication, bringing vividly before the mind ag 
it does the suddenness of the disaster:— 

Siz,—I have been reading our admi 
notice of the late Mr. B. M. Barry in the Baan’ 
of the 7th inst. It has not been my fate to 
have seen or known much of Mr. Barry, but on 
the night of his sudden death I sat opposite to 
him at dinner, and I thought at the time that | 
never looked @ face conveying more intel. 
lectual pleasure. I can truly say that I felt in 
love with the man, because I was charmed by 
his conversation, and taken with his manner. 
Little did I think when I rose from that table, 
and said “ Good evening,” that I should never 
see him again. 

The dinner was that of the Council of the 
Society of Civil Engineers,—a private dinner 
club for the Council, confined to fifty members, 
a few scientific men outside the Council being 
mony, OF pe honorary —_ 

, C.E., a secretary. 

When I read of the sad event Po not 
believe it. I could not for some days realise 
the fact that the kind and pleasant man whose 
acquaintance I had so recently and briefly 
made, and whose company I had so much 
enjoyed, had within two or three short hours 
of our parting passed into his true life,—gone, 
as he appears to have anticipated, suddenly to 
his rest. Peace be with him, and honour to his 
memory ! R. Raw.ixson, 
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METROPOLITAN DRAWING CLASSES. 


H.R.H. rae Dexe or Epinevrcs, after dis. 
tributing, on Friday evening, the 6th inst., the 
prizes gained by students of the Metropolitan 
drawing-classes in connexion with the Science 
and Art Department said,—It has afforded me 
much pleasure to comply with the invitation to 
distribute the prizes to the successful com- 
petitors in these classes. The Metropolitan 
drawing-classes are doing excellent work, and 
Iam convinced of the great benefits which are 
conferred upon the working classes of London, 
and hence upon the country at large, by the 
valuable opportunities which they afford, fur- 
nishing, as they do, instruction in geometry and 
the technical details of mechanical drawing. 
They impart the true laws and principles which 
underlie all really good and thorough workman- 
ship. We have heard that these classes have 
been established for fifteen , daring which 
time not less than 5,878 stadents have received 
saben their ymaecrgona waned in 
subjects bearing directly on icrafte in 
which they may be engaged, and I may bear 
witness to the ability and energy of Mr. Bus- 
bridge, under whose direction they have been 
carried on from the commencement. The 
character of their work is severely tested by 
the annual examinations carried on by gentle- 
men whose standard is known to be high, and 
by whom the results have also been found most 

i each successive year. It would be 
needless for me to say how great must be the 
benefits thus to the artisans of this 
city, and how valuable the influences brought 


Yes. | to on the quality of their work. Although 


those classes are mainly supported by the fees 
of pupils, together with such aid as is granted 
by the Science and Art Department upon the 
results of the examinations, great assistance 

other sources, and I 
heartily commend them to the great City com 
panies, the employers of labour in the metrop° vr 
and toall who are anxious to help in the work © 
national improvement, and who have it in their 


the selection for employment of the most _ 
guished pupils. Any such aid will bear - 
fruit, = only in an a. eventualy 
upon the prosperity of the nation. 

rhe Debs afedeusi presented to Mr. = 
bridge a testimonial subscribed for by . “4 
students. The meeting took place in the Gui 
hall, and was largely attended. 








Centenary of Sunday Schools. —Mess'* 
T. & W. Wills, sculptors, of London, are engaged 
upon @ memorial statue of Robert Raikes, . 
founder of Sunday Schools, to be erected *Y 
public subscription, in Gloucester (his 04 
city), in July next. 
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COMPETITION: WEST BROMWICH. | ¢i, to the best means of promoting and cultiva. 


. ers in October last invited the following|and further instruction of the operative, in 
. ered viz, Messrs. Ettwell, Pincher, and matters of practical processes, laws of colour, 
Wood & Kendrick, of West Bromwich, and | design, &c., and other kindred subjects. 


Henman, of Birmingham, to send in 
He a nefreshment-lodge and shelter to be 


iadicate upon the designs, and in hie report }any harm, and may do some good, to more 
0 mmended Messrs. Wood & Kendrick’s for| broadly treat the ventilation of the subject. 


he reco 
; issi ided to accept 
aloption. The Commissioners decided A Masrer Painrer anp a LiveryMan 
en does and have instructed them to carry oF THE Painters’ Company, 
ou : 














THE PAINTERS’ GUILD AND THE HOUSE 
OPERATIVE PAINTERS. PAINTERS OF LONDON. 


Siz, The meeting between the Painters’Com.| AN adjourned meeting of the trade was held 
pany and the operative painters, reported in the| at the King and Queen Tavern, on Monday 
juilder, although perhaps satisfactory as an | evening, February 2nd, to receive the report of 
initiatory movement, was certainly not very | the trade deputation appointed to wait upon the 
jejaite or complete in its result. May I there. Worshipfal Master, Wardens, and Court of 
fore trespass apon your space for a few words Assistants of the Painters’ Company. The 
apon the subject ? meeting was numerously and representatively 

The first fact noticeable is that the Painters’ |ttended. Mr. Pickering was elected to the 
Company never has in any “adequate form” chair. Mr. French, acting as hon. secretary, 
represented the trade, and the reasons why are | 40d in the absence of Mr. Shipton, read the 
not difficult to find. They appear to me to be/ Report of the deputation as follows :— 
as follow :— “Yo , , . 

Firstly. The Coart never appears to have ath ute sausage ee ates nena 


to bring the uses, privi s, and | the probable outcome of their interview with the Court of 
attempted g » privileges, and the Painters’ van This was done, and a number of 


objects of the Company prominently before the suggestions agreed to, in order that the committee might 
metropolitan and provincial master painters of | be fairly unanimous in the work before it. 

Great Britain. on - gree ros nn puates at the Painters’ 
Secondly. The livery meet only “ once a| oso’ dite Trinity.lane, E.C., at half past two, in accord- 
ra Ray | ance with the r i of the Master, Wardens, and 
year,” instead of being invited by the Court to of the aforesaid lempany. of a ee 


gather together in their hall more frequently, | _ On arr-ving at the hall your committee found the Court 
- | sitting, and ready to receive them. On entering the room 


i necessarily for the purpose of dining, but the Court rose and received your committee on behalf of 
to debate, consider, and originate such the trade with every mark of respect and courteous 
measures a8 should conduce to the improvement consideration. 


enti | The chairman and master of the Company, John G. 
and benefit of the craft of painting, and the Orace, esq., at once proceeded to state that the Painters’ 


welfare and mutual prosperity of the Company | Compeny was anxious to enter into an alliance with the 
and the trade.” | woekmen, in order that on many questions of mutual 


isis. The composition of the Court, with, iter ibe workmen, tod, super, mich uw ei 
its master, wardens, officers, and assistants, and in order that whatever was done should be in full 
numbering twenty-nine in total, as | harmony one, apes seh Re core he a 
far as I can see, five members who are bon4 fide | Would like the workmen to suggest in what way the 
master painters, whilst on the livery there are ase teapot: ee bah bone anpeietal by your com- 
ae bond fide master painters. [ have! mittee to introduce the deputation, did so pay ° general 
no knowled ; statement of the position of your committee and the trade; 
F ns edge of how the Court is elected, but and assured the Court of the anxiety of the trade to work 
the Vompany is to represent the trade, surely in accord with the Painters’ Company, and the employers 
all the members of the trade committee, at geoerally, in every just and reasonable way for their 


least, ought to be bond pain mutual advantage. Other members of the committee 
only. . ce awe supported this etatement. : 
The question of associates was fully discussed, as was also 


It is, therefore, with satisfaction that the | the practicability of granting certificates o p y to 
trade will hail the name of Mr. J. G. Crace as | Workmen ase guara tee to employers of their fitness for 


Masterof the Painters’ Com employment. 
: pany, feeling that this latter proposition your committee saw man 
aworthy representative of the trade, and one difficulties a ethections, at he the present thought it 


who has done much to impro best to waive the question altogether and deal with those 
si prove the art of | best sive the q l 

a i ‘ ition not or t points which ht be acted upon at once with common 

ee now in & positi t ly make -oaconlirny pe therefore concluded by the Coart of the 


the Company usefal to the operative painter, but | Painters’ Company and your committee that as a pre- 


THE PAINTERS’ COMPANY AND THE 














ilo to make it more closely associated with | liminary step to other action, we might as workmen agree | aga: 


and r i trade he principle of the men in the trade electing a com- 
in ms nee. of the generally * both uae ar tone. pend oe to twenty trusted men, under con- 
af os seg = ditions satisfactory to the trade generally, to form a com- 
t.Crace, in his opening remarks sayé the | mittee of Associates to confer with the Painters’ Company 
members of the Com "ea from time to time whenever necessary upon any questions 
Sento dal pany are anxious, as far as . Sends aenanalle. 
168 in their : ° beneficial to the trade ge ally f 
Util power, to make their guild of some! This body of Associates would convene meetings of the 
lity to the trade. Such being the fact, | trade to gather its opinions, and convey them securately 


cannot help expressing m A to the Court of the Company. 
sideri § my surprise that, con- interview lasted nearly two hours, aud was in 
ring the large number of master pai on RN any ome of hindly tone in debate, and of a 


the Livery, that in a ; 
; ’ matter concern satisfactory character. i ae 
Company and the trade, the rg pong ba amore di thought that at this preliminary stage 
ore moving in th Ob, | of affairs it was unwise to grasp at too much, but to con- 
the Li 8 in the matter, call a meeting of | gee our action to something practical and easily accom- 
Jvery to see if they had any definite gug.| plished : therefore the Court passed the following resolu. 
wart make; it is possible that the Coart | tion, which is . serbatien copy, as received in writing from 
‘ave found suggestive wisdom fa the| ‘be secretary the ompeny Tr 
*of the man : — epee holden at Painters’ Hall, on the 


P 2 y, passed 
ncerning Mr. Shipton’s very sensible re- Bath day of soet Shipton, it was moved by Mr. 
masters by Mr carried 


is r &s well as men. At the suggestion Pikeion act 
‘ unfortunately will always be a f act, that a Tresgurer = seconded = ay 
Pete with this Company would be sae to aneire a a 
i i wn way, to consi 
© tnd ee 1, tualified and knowledgeable ogpecmamtn ene om the principles and aime of 
decorative art,—on colour, and on other portions of the 
 &@ good : ide | painting —and also Ayhny yo an on ee 
Much w » Practical painter, and draw just as wae hee! in rick at large.’ “4 eres 
Masters. end on Saturday, so long will slop- | “Your committee have now to resign their trust into your 
flourish, “!0Pmen not only exist, but | hands, believing that you will do what is wisest ina 
: M4 satisfaction may be 
a trade wrngtetore, suggest that a committes | ims oem and the 1 icavien bid ofa uw cat 
the Cour neers of the Company be elected by | life ia our trade, and result in placing us in s manly and 
Alone) int and Livery (not chosen by the Cour | more creditable attitude before the nation altogether. 
Firstly, ‘7, : After the reading of the foregoing, the chair- 
trade may po ousider how the interests of the| man stated that, although the report just read 
Company: and the’ comely identified with the| was the only one officially before them, yet, as 
adequately °° Company enabled to more|it was desirable that the widest information 
Secondly. Wheties oe trade. should be given to the trade, he, the chair. 
: t the Livery can offer any would ask permission of the meeting to 


. 


ting “ good work” ; obtaining improvement in 
Tue West Bromwich Improvement Commis. | the character of skilled labour, ma the better 


I 4 m4 make these suggestions in the slightest 
spirit of antagonism to the Court, but simp! 
‘a Dartmouth Park, at a cost of 1,100I. Mr. | that, as the subject is one in which both Court 
Yeoville Thomason, F.R.1.B.A., was called in to/ and Livery are equally concerned, it cannot do 


which had appeared in the Builder. i 
secording!y —- der. This was 

animated debate ensued, and various 
members of the depatation replied to questions 
and entered into details of subjects discussed 
between themselves and the Painters’ Guild; at 
length it was proposed by Mr. Cole and seconded 
by Mr. Phillips,— 

“ That this meetin i i 
send two of ite members to act as 8 working commune to 
arrange for the election of twenty of the craft to act asa 
pce committee with the City Guild of Painters; 
and that each Society be asked to share the expenses neces- 
sary to convene an aggregate meeting and carry out such 
election ; also that this working committee consult and 
arrange as to the best means of arriving at a fair and just 
election. 

This resolution was supported by Messrs. 
Everett, McDowell, Low, Derrett, Doherty, and 
Shipton, and was carried with but one dis- 
sentient. 

Daring the discussion of this resolation it was 
elicited on all sides that there is no intention of 
excluding non-society men from the movement ; 
but, on the contrary, that the election should 
fairly and broadly represent the trade at large. 

It was then moved by Mr. Murdock, seconded 
by Mr. Derrett, and carried unanimonsly,— 

“That the late deputation to the Painters’ Guild be 
requested to act as a committee until the appointment of 
the new committee intended by the foregoing resolution, 
with such non-society painters as may be agreed upon.” 

A vote of thanks was then moved to the depu- 

tation and carried ; which was responded to by 
the chairman, who expressed the pleasure the 
members of the deputation experienced in being 
thus early associated with a movement which 
they honestly believed will one day grow into 
such public estimation that the whole craft will 
be benefited socially and financially. When the 
money-spending classes know that the masters 
and the men have the will and the skill to pro- 
dace the highest class and best work, the demand 
will increase, not in London only, but throughout 
the kingdom. 
Daring the meeting the numbers considerably 
increased, so that, at its conclusion, it was mani- 
fest that the movement already commands the 
hearty sympathy of considerable numbers of 
the trade. 








THE POSITION OF ARBITRATORS AND 
UMPIRE. 

ARBITRATORS’ CHARGES.—WYNN ¥V. FENWICK. 
Tus action, at the Leeds Assizes, raised an 
important question respecting the position 
towards each other of umpire and arbitrators. 
Mr. Forbes appeared for the plaintiffs; and 
Mr. Cave, Q.C., Mr. Wills, Q.C., and Mr. West 
for the defendant. 
The case was heard by the Judge (Mr. Justice 
Lush) without a jary. 
Mr. Forbes, in opening the case, said the 
plaintiffs are both civil engineers, practising in 
Leeds. The action was that of an arbitrator 
inst an umpire, who had a knowledge of the 
arbitrator's charges, and who parted with the 
award, whereby the arbitrator lost his lien for 
the costs. The action was a novel one, and 
there was no precedent. In the year 1878 
there was an action in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion,—Tock v. Widdop,—in which Mr. Justice 
Field referred all matters in difference to the 
plaintiff and Mr. Johnson, and, in the event of 
their failing to agree, to the defendant as 
umpire. The nature of the action was partly 
claims upon bills of exchange, and a counter 
claim for work ard labour done in the erection 
of Drax Abbey, near Selby; and the question 
in dispute was the valuation of the work done, 
and the way in which it had beendone. Accord- 
ingly, the two arbitrators, in the absence of the 
umpire, went over the work in great detail, 
measuring it and ascertaining the quality; in 
which work they were occupied some seventy- 
four days. They agreed as to measurements, 
but they disagreed about prices, and Mr. Fen- 
wick, the defendant, was consequently called, 
and he was in the position to make his award in 
the month of February, 1879. On the 18th of 
February the defendant wrote to the plaintiff 
asking him for his charges; and the plaintiff 
sent in @ bill for 415/., less 40/. which he had 
received on account from the defendant. Mr. 
Johnson’s bill came to nearly the same amount. 
His Lordship.—What was the value of the 
ro’ in dispute ? 
x re, Wille. 12001 
Mr. Forbes.—No; it is between 7, 


* Mr. Wills.—The contract was for 1,2001., and 
the award was for 1,700l. 


0002. and 





us for the consideration of the Court, |have read the very able report of the interview 
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THE BUILDER. 








His Lordship. — What are the umpire’s 
charges ? : 

Mr. Forbes.—1491. ; and he was only occupied 
three days. On the 2nd of May the defendant 
wrote to the plaintiff that Mr. Tock refused to 
take up the award, though it was in his favour, 
on account of the excessive charges, and that 
the defendant was unable to do #0, as he had 
gone into liquidation. The defendant feared that 
unless the award were taken up, none of them 
would get their costs. He therefore asked if 
Mr. Wynn could suggest any means by which 
Mr. Tock might be induced to take up the 
award. Eventually @ consultation took place 
between the two arbitrators and the umpire, 
and the result was that the arbitrators wrote to 
the defendant as follows :— 

*« With reference to our conversation this morning regard- 
ing the costs in the case of Tock v. Widdop, an wishing 
to have a settlement of the matter, we beg to make the 
following offer, but which must be understood to be 
entirely without prejudice to our rights to take any pro- 
—_- we may think fit to recover our accounts (should 
the offer be refused), not only as arbitrators appointed 
from the court, but also under Mr. Tock’s personal and 

promises during the of the measure- 
ments, &c. When we wished to cut the matter short, he 
(Mr. Tock) said he would have everything and every item 
thoroughly investigated, and if he did not get a shilling 
from Mr. Widdop, he would take up the award,—lst, Mr. 
Tock to pay us 1001. each down. e award then to be 
handed to him in the poe wey ment; 2nd, the 
award to be put in force ageinst Widdop, and his estate, 
and whatever sum Mr. Tock shall receive shall be divided 
amongst us in payment of the balance of our accounts, or 
towards the ment of them in equal ees 
$rd, should the amount received from Widdop not be 
sufficient to settle the balance of our accounts, Mr. Tock 
to pay us the said balance, less 50 per cent. on such 
balance on the declaration of any or no dividend.” 

The result was that Mr. Tock made a counter 
proposal, comprised in the following draft of an 
agreement :— 

** We, the arbitrators, bony a in the event of the 
award being taken up by Mr. Tock, to waive our claim for 
the fall amount of our respective charges, and to accept 
the following in fall discharge,—namely, the immediate 
payment of 50/. to each of us ; and after the affairs of the 
said Robert Widdop, now in liquidation, have been wound 
up, and dividends paid to his creditors, a further payment 
on account of the balance legally due to us 4s such arbi- 
trators at the same rate in the pound as the dividends 
which may be realised out of the estate; and we further 

ee that after the payment we shell not be entitled to 
obtain any furtber sum from Mr. Tock than the dividends 
due on our respective balances from the estate of Robert 
Widdop. I, James Tock, one of the parties to the arbi- 
tration above referred to, agree to the terms specified.” 

Upon the receipt of that document from the 
defendant the plaintiff saw him, and declined to 
consent to the award being given up on those 
terms ; and he told the defendant that he was not 
to part with the award except upon the terms 
which he had sanctioned. Eventually the arbi- 
trators learned that the umpire had got his own 
costs in fall, and had given up the award. 

The Judge.—Was it made by the umpire 
alone ? 

Mr. Forbes.—Yes. The umpire had got his 
claim in full and the arbitrators had been left 
to get what they could. It was a question of 
considerable importance, and his client was 
anxious to have it settled, for it never had been 
decided. His contention was that the costs of 
the umpirage in arbitration of this kind in- 





cluded not only the costs of the umpire, but of 
both the arbitrators. Mr. Forbes proceeded to 
cite several authorities in support of this point, | 
and added that if the umpire chose to throw the. 
arbitrators overboard they had no remedy. | 
Mr. Wills, for the defendant, said that what | 
Mr. Fenwick felt was that he conld not lend 
himself to such a scandal as the charges made 
by the arbitrators in this case, and he did his 
best to secure them reasonable remuneration. 
But as to making himself a party to receive the 
charges of the arbitrators on their behalf, he 
would rather fail in this action than lend him- 
self to such a thing. He denied also that any 
demand was made upon him to hold back the 
et poe the arbitrators’ fees were paid, and 
in ere was no such da i 
nq ty resting upon 
His Lordship said he felt no doubt that this 
action was entirely without foundation, and 
that there was no such duty on the part of the 
umpire as that he should keep back the award 
until the fees of the arbitrators were paid. 
There was no such relationship between the 
umpire and arbitrators as placed him in the 
position of a trustee on their behalf. The 
arbitrators must get their charges as they best 
could. There was, therefore, a verdict for the 
defendant. 








Mr. J. S. Stevens, surveyor to th Wewten|t 
Local Board since ite ‘enmadtin ~ 


» died on the 


PAYMENT FOR QUANTITIES BY 
BUILDERS. 


Arthe last meeting of the Bethnal-greenVestry, 
the Works Committee reported that their atten. 
tion had been called toa letter which appeared in 
the Builder, stating that the sum of 10s, each 
had been received from each builder tendering 
for certain work in the parish; that this money 
had been retained by the Vestry; and that such 
a proceeding was not only unusual, but 
unfair. Inquiries had been made, and the 
money ordered to be returned. 

Mr. Kemp asked if the money would have 
been returned if this letter had not been 
written ? 

The Clerk explained that the surveyor under- 
stood that the money was to be retained towards 
the expense of lithographing, but when atten- 
tion was called to it the money was ordered to 
be returned. 

Mr. Kemp suggested that it would be a 
thing for the surveyor to take in the 
every week: he might get some other informa. 
tion which might save the vestry from looking 
foolish in the eyes of the ratepayers.—Zastern 
Argus. 








VIBRATION FROM RAILWAYS. 


ConsIDERABLE excitement has been caused in 
that part of Hampstead which lies near Haver. 
stock-hill and Southampton-road by a Bill now 
being brought forward to enable the Midland 
Railway Company to carry a second tannel, for 
their goods traffic, under Haverstock-hill, where 
it is stated that a considerable depreciation of 
property has already resulted from the vibra- 
tion caused by the existing tunnel. It is also 
alleged that the n works, which are 
sought to be authorised for the formation of the 
tunnel, will cause great loss to the small shop- 
keepers near Kentish-town ; and it is proposed 
that a public meeting shall be called at 
stead in order to oppose the measure. The dis- 
tance at which vibration is felt, especially in 
upper rooms, on the passing of trains on the 
Underground line, for example, is certainly 
very remarkable. It is thought in some cases 
to increase with time. Actual alarm has been 
expressed by the occupants of a house in 
Thurloe-place, and even in Oromwell-place, 
which is farther away, basins and glasses are 
set jingling in some of the bedrooms, The 
subject seems to call for investigation. 








“A LAMENTED LOSS.” 
THE SUPPOSED CAUSE. 


Siz,—If Mr. T. Judd’s drawing represents 
ae —. \" trap under the w.c. at the 

use in Holland Park, you may depend upon it 
we have not heard the last of the mischief in 
connexion with it. My belief is that the escape 
of sewer gas, although caused principally by 
the faulty joint referred to, was also greatly 
facilitated by the trap losing its seal. I have 
proved by experiments that a pail of water 


| passing rapidly throogh this particular shape 
| trap will often drag the seal ont with it. I 


have tried with a 3-in. vent on the trap, and 
also with the trap unventilated, and the effect is 


oe with a trap similar to the drawin 
referred to will find my statement is correct. . 
Danien Emprace. 








IN MEMORY OF MATTHEW ALLEN, 
Who died February 3rd, and was buried {at Ilford on 
February 7th. Aged 69, 

Sir,—I do not think the body of Matthew 
Allen should be to the grave without 
some slight tribute to his worth. He was 
one of those rare men whose only wish and 
thought was to do good to others, 





2nd inst., aged 62. 


precisely the same. Any one who will try the | fine 





(Fas. 14, 1880, 


the lines he laid down; the material he invented 
so greatly reduced their cost as to make them 
@ paying speculation. For this he took out a 
atent which proved @ great success; but in 
large-hearted generosity he gave up his 
patent when its merits were recognised, in order 
to further the interests of the schemes he had 
at heart. He cared not for fame; others might 
wear the titles won by his industry, others 
might pocket the wealth earned by his genius 


very|and foresight; it brought joy to his heart to 


see his predictions fulfilled, and to find the 
cause he took up single-handed, amidst scoff 
and sneers, become a triumphant success. [Ho 
was a singularly outspoken man, and therefore 
repelled many; but those who knew him best 
loved him most, and his memory will live ever 
green in the hearts of all his friends. 

An intimate acquaintance of a quarter of a 
century enables me to bear this testimony to 
his memory, and I can truly say the grave never 
closed over a better man. 

W. H. Lascerixs. 








EXPERIMENTS ON VENTILATING PIPES 
AND COWLS. 


Srx,—As I notice that there have been several 
allusions lately in your paper to the experi- 
ments on ventilating pipes and cowls, carried out 
at Kewin 1878, [think your readers may, perhaps, 
be interested to know that these experiments 
are going to be continued on a greatly-extended 
scale. The results obtained in these experi- 
ments were considered of such value that a 
considerable sum has been raised by private 
subscription for investigating the whole subject 
of ventilation by automatic means, with a view 
to the publication of the detailed results by the 
committee appointed to undertake the investi. 

ion, viz., Capt. Douglas Galton, O.B., F.B.S., 
. W. Eassie, C.E., and myself. 

The subseriptions already collected amount 
to a considerable sum, and amongst the larger 
donations may be mentioned 1501. from their 
Graces the Dukes of Northumberland and 
Bedford. Many of the leading architects and 
engineers have also subscribed. I may add that 
subscribers of a guinea and upwards will be 


entitled to receive a copy of the details of the | 


experiments when published. 
Roegrs Freip, Hon. Treasurer. 
5, Cannon-row, 8.W. 








EXHIBITION OF FINE ART, 1880. 


Srx,—Mr. J. H. Donaldson (of Messrs. Gillow’s) and I 
have been requested by the Council of the Royal Albert 
Hall to act as hono secretaries for that department of 
the forthcoming exhibition, which embraces wood carving, 
ancient and modern ; and it is with to the former 
that I venture to ask the assistance of the press. 

Rare and beautiful specimens are distributed all over 
the country in the mansions of the wealthy, and if you 
will allow me to — your columns to owners 
of sach works, ask them to spare their art-treasures 
in this material for afew months, we should, I believe, 


bring together F each an assemblage as would be impossible 


without your Z 

The art of wood-carving has scarcely had its due amount 
of attention of late years, and a large proportion of our 
countrymen are unaware how much talent there is 10 
England. We therefore trust this Exhibition may ~~ 


our circular states, “truly representative of the woot- 
carving talent of the period, and st the same time show 
what has been achieved in former years.” 


‘e have applied with success to the wood-carvers ane 

selves, ent if these of your readers who are possessors th 
will kindly communicate with Mr. Wentwort 

Secretaries, at the Royal Albert 

‘ormation and rs will be at 
Groner AtrEzp Roezss. 


works 
in ae eee 
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“THE EVILS OF OVERFLOW PIPES.” 


S1z,—The letter of “J. P.,” at page 176, is —! = 
far as itis a statement of the fact that there are — “ 
overflow pipes ; yet the remedies he proposes would ce 

rage peg oregano 1 

He cries down the value of the water-trap, and actus’ 

being put upon the waste-pipes ° 


fear that neither his practical nor scientific knowledg? 


“ibis to state that the real value of 


able to 
to keep out both sewage-gas and disease gern 
through theca wl be emp vindieated 7 
obo 16 inst., by Dr, Neil Carmichael, — the sctual 
soil Gal waste pipes — Og = ey the premises 
Siendins to his comming soa. swe valve 
His experiments cause togo against expensive, 

and pon closets, and to show the velue of cheap and simple 


It would be out of place to say more at oy! 
am lad at hie results, ae they support the ieee Se i 
your own columns ard elsewhere. . P, Bucuax 

—_—_— 
The Rev. Henry Moule, Fording: 
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The Pall of Houses at Park. 
At & meeting of the Iaington Vestry bebe 
the Clerk read the minutes of a special private 
meeting of the Vestry, that had been held to 
consider a letter from the solicitors of Mr. King, 
the builder, and a communication from the 
Sewers Committee, and to take such proceed. 
ngs @8 were necessary. It was reported to the 
Vestry that experienced architects had been 
retained to watch the progress of taking down 
the buildings in Seven Sisters-road, and they 
had also engaged a staff of foremen to be pre- 
sent to see that no part of the walls was unne- 
cessarily taken down; and there was a number 
of watchmen kept day and night on the pre- 
mises. The Clerk stated that he had received a 
letter from the solicitors for the builder, stating 
that he would hold the Vestry liable for the 
damage to his property. There had been re- 
tained, in the event of legal proceedings, Sir 
Henry James, Q.C. 

Paintings at Patcham.—TIn the course of 
the proceedings at the last meeting of the 
British Archeological Association, a paper was 
read by Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A., descrip- 
tive of the ancient frescoes (?) recently dis- 
covered above the Norman chancel arch of 








































-HA 
STAINES TOWN-H 
si lad to see there is some likelihood of legal 
= saaet en in this case, whete apparently the kom 
noord went out of the way to pines asoraree = 
setionable position ; and, however m 


the profession may view Hera a 

t to which various portions parts of their 

tr 00 1008 been subjected by committees, town —"* 
as to whose sympathies and imperviousness 

ve heard, 1 still think we shall never have a better case to 


fight than this one. f +a 
competitors come forwa' now, form their com 
al coker the case to an issue, and we shall, at any 


ve that our skin (speaking ge ) is universal 
: he rofesai on; andalthoughit has veered noted for 
its thickness, in fature letit beknowathatno —_! be 
trifled with except at the cost of an attack oe 

ind Lhope united profession, I sm sure one legal deci- 
sioa in our favour would de more to teach committees 
honesty in selection, &c, than all our leetares, letters, and 


discussions. 

ave the pleasure to enclose you my ponies 1. Is. 
oa a fand for professional defence in this matter, and 
trast that others, including all the competitors, will now 
cone forward aud send what they can afford to you, sir, 
sad prove © Uniry 1s Sresvern, 








VARIORUM. 


Tue “City of London Directory,” issued by 
Messrs. W. H. & L. Collingridge, is certainly an 
excellent specimen of its kind. The Streets 
Section is arranged in the same order as the 
buildings, each side forming @ separate colamn, 
and in this way the position of every house is 
the more easily found, and the particular floor 
of each occupier is noted, The Commercial 
Division includes every one engaged in business 
in the City, and, as far as can be obtained, the 
names of every individual partner. Under the 
head of Livery Companies, particulars are 
given concerning the charities, fees, and 
names of Court of Assistants, with @ list of all 
Liverymen who have votes for the City.—— 
An exhibition of works of art of some interest 
will be held next month. The pictures exhibited 
will be selected from the numerous works sent 
in for competition by subscribers to the 
Magazine of Art, in accordance with & scheme 
prepared by the editor, and will be on view at 
the art-galleries of Messrs. Howell & James, 
Regent-street. The adjudicators of the prizes 
were Mr. H. 8. Marks, R.A. Mr. Lake Fildes, 
AR.A. and Mrs. Jopling.——The third edition 
of Spon’s “ Architects’, Builders’, and Con- 
tractors’ Pocket Book,” edited by Mr. W. 
Young, includes extensions on previous issues. 
It is a very valuable little book. 


much above the average. Several other frescoes 
were found above this, which was hidden by 
about thirty coats of whitewash. Mr. Loftus 


twelfth century work. The subject was the 
“Day of Jadgment,” so'usual in the position where 
found, above the chancel arch of our ancient 


similar works were tempera paintings rather 
than frescoes. An effort is being made for the 
preservation of the paintings. 


Antiquity of 


to the New York Herald, that Dr. Fanton, of 
Alexandria, an instructed Mason, has examined 


Fanton gives it as his opinion that the Hiram 
version of masonry, respecting the construction 


tions of the foundations of the obelisk. The 








Miscellanea, 


“Illicit Commissions” Again.—At the 
trial of William Coath (at the Stafford Assizes 
on the 6th inst.) for extensive frauds upon the 
Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, of which 
be was chief cashier, Mr. Justice Bowen, in 
cumming up, said:—* The prosecution need not 
show that the prisoner had appropriated 
any specific sum. Many false entries, amount- 
lng to large sums, had undoubtedly been made, 
aud, according to the prisoner, the deficiency had 
ben spent in ‘bribes’ amd ‘commissions’ 
given to inspectors of railway companies and 
era ewes not for the Court to con- 

Wether the company had been wicked, 
Careless, or wrong, but he aia desire that 


high as the eighteenth degree. 


Society.—The first evening meeting will be 


On Tuesday, February 24, Mr. Bruton will read 
a paper on the restoration of New College 
Chapel, and Dr. Fairless will exhibit a series of 
history of Northumbria. 


a serious accident occurred in Charles-street, 
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a eee ttn Theatre Royal, Dublin.— 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, was on Monday 
last destroyed by fire. A day performance of 
the pantomime was to have been given at two 
ry clock. At one o’clock, while the employés were 
at dinner, the curtains of the Viceregal box 
took fire, owing, it is stated, to some careless. 
ness on the part of a boy who was employed in 
lighting up the house, and in an instant the box 
was in a blaze. The fire spread with great 
rapidity, and by two o’clock the building was a 
complete wreck. The building was insured for 
18,0001. We regret to add that the stage- 
manager, Mr. Egerton, lost his life on the 
occasion. 

The Mansion at Blackmore Park, 
near Great Malvern, belonging to Mr. J. V. 
Gandolfi Hornyold, erected in 1863 by Messrs. 
Myers & Sons, from the designs of Mr. David 
Brandon, was almost entirely destroyed by fire 
on Wednesday morning, the 4th inst., the west 
and south walls only remaining standing. The 
chapel, a semi-detached building, is preserved 
intact. The fire is said to have originated in 
one of the servants’ bedrooms in the upper part 
of the house. Mr. Brandon has been requested 
to estimate the cost of the rebuilding of the 


Patcham Charch. The coloars are of remark- edifice, which, together with the furniture, &c., 
able freshness, and the entire composition is | is insured for the sum of 30,0001. 


Rise in the Price of Portland Cement. 
At a meeting of a large number of cement- 


- : , manufactarers, which has just taken place in 
- PS.A., consid ihe weeks to be tite Cologne, it was resolved, according to the Berlin 


Boersen Zeitung, in consequence of the con- 


siderable rise in the cost of materials used in 
churches. Mr. Patrick believed that this and | *®© Process, to make a preliminary advance ia 


the selling price of Portland cement, of 0°75 
mark per 180 kilo. gross, and 0°45 mark per 
100 kilos packed in sacks; this advance to take 


i immediate effect. The advance, which is 
Freemasonry. — 48 | referred to as a first instalment, is equal to 4s. 
been received from Egypt through a telegram os Deelah ton. = 


Fall of a Building near Constantinople. 


the foundations of the obelisk, and confirms the|A sad accident has occurred at Beykoi, near 
statement of Commander Gorringe’s discovery.| Constantinople. The troops stationed at the 
The Masonic emblems establish relations with cam — mage or in the capital 

i Egyptia uments, and Dr. | to® whi estivities were proceed- 
ve gem aarse ing, the barracks, a building three stories high, 
suddenly féll in. Two hundred of the soldiers 


of Solomon’s Temple, is disproved by the revela- | are reported to be killed and 300 injured. 


Handel Festival, Crystal Palace. — The 


number of blocks comprising the foundation, as | reat Handel Festival, which will be held at 
well as their positions and arrangements, are | the Crystal Palace this summer, under the joint 
said to indicate that the ancients were familiar auspices of the Crystal Palace Company and 
with the higher degrees of Masonry, at least as the Sacred Harmonic Society, has been fixed 
for Friday, June 18th ; Monday, June 21st ; Wed- 


Oxford Architectural and Wlistorical | nesday, 23rd; and Friday, 25th. 


Rusholme Drainage.—The Local Board of 


— = ~~ tah Sang f- q, hg bes ee Rusholme, near Manchester, — es the 
T, brary, read : : 

iceror on the Municipal Records of the City of was egg — tye emg Be an ot 

Oxford, especially during the sixteenth ceatury. Westminster, and the second premiam (501.) to 

Mr. Rhys Davies, borough surveyor, Brecon. 


Freemasonry in the City—On Monday 


i i i ive of the ly | evening Jast, Mr. George Kenning, propriettor of 
ee ins the ~ aod was installed Worshipful Master 


Coping.—On ftern of the Aldersgate Lodge, No. 1657, at the Castle 
wea ; gy, is eng and Falcon Hotel, Aldersgate-street. 











Bromley, whereby five persons were injured. It 
appears that the stone coping running along the 
fronts of Nos, 28, 29, and 30, Charles-street, 


‘uch state of things came before an English 

po an Se no blinking the matter, 
ese ‘commissions,’ these bri 

— be called by the right name. If — 


bes were given with a vi 
With th wow < laying in the front of the houses at the 
such i mtn sds customers, every time ies a these five were injured more or 


between eight and ten tons. There are fifteen 
Santen in ie row, and fears are entertained 
that the coping of the others will also fall. 


ve been given to inspectors.” is Lordship 
a that there opined to ag Fn three 
wa of giving bribes, but that all the bribes 
be an eae the prisoner’s accounts 
“trade pone — under such heads as 


tion.—As we have before stated, the forth- 

a hotel a large collection of architectural 

We are glad to ee 

will be taken of the cccasion to make 

~ rene nd complete exposition of the works of 
the late Professor E. M. Barry. 

“Our Domestic Poisons in Relation to 


Trade 

read at the Society of Arts, on the 2lst ult., by 
Carr, C.E., dealt mainly with the 

age arsenical 


i the use of wall- 
a ven of many cases. 


that ‘ilmiralty store.ship, 7 eastielse 
being bein Tival of the Great 


less seriously. It is estimated that the weight) yrossrs. Joseph & Pearson, 
of the dsbris, which has already fallen, is} sappiied:— 








TENDERS 


For additions to the Angel Hotel in Fisherton-street, 


1 ithout an warning, into the forecourts of Jisb for M . Gale & Co., of Horndean and Ports- 
a ceneee poet the street. Several children mn pa * "Fred. Bath, pth tn Toe 





Foley ( ted) .. 


alterati rations at 32, Russell-squere. 
ao ee architects, No quantities 





Hearn £1,059 0 0 
Phillips & Som ........cceveeeeeeseneee 969 0 0 
MeLavhlan & Sons gunenaceeencninee 890 0 0 





For alterations, and additions to Holly Lodge. 


a — alll ee: shank: See Grove Perk, Chiswick, for Mr. Samuel Reid, Mr. Henry 
" Tayler, architect :— 
7 The Forthooming Architectural Exhibi- Dorey (aocepted) ......csesee-sssessseses £334 0 0 





For pulling down and ilding the Red Lion Public 


art exhibition at the Royal Albert Hall House, and shop adjoining, at pees er Lar 
0 0 








i , ae. ‘ ord 
nee | a sna sta : a £2,560 
Walters . "9395 0 0 
Lamble 2,273 : : 
Adamson & Sons ....c..csecereereeeee en a 
Nye oenrcocoeses ? 





rebuilding i d house and shop 
fol in the ee ee Oeie Oranley C. MeMardie, 


and Art.”—The paper under this title, croitest”"Queatiti supplied by Mr. W. Sandall -— 





dinners ve 777 ° 

= SRE 2007 
ky » eR 2597 0 0 
od Le ay momma rece 2,555: 0 
=e, ROT 3.558: 





; lt by ¢ h 
With the elect ign Line will be fitted up 





Particulars were gi 
Pewill be found in the Journal of the : 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Fus. 14, 1880, 








For the erection of New Aberdeen House, Ramsgate. 
Mr, Alfred R. Pite, architect, Quantities by Mr. J oseph 
Rookwood :— 


Nightingale ........ccsseeeee udtecdns £3,774 0 0 
GOOARBAR icocrcccccsccscnosncsees weg 3,731 0 0 
Faulknerd......00+00ccessescsscosesszcnese 3,557 0 0 
Stephenson............seseresseeeeserse 3,516 0 0 
PEGI hcccivccectccconsesscocssnbohounmahe 3,500 0 0 
BOE. icccsccccessccccssconccscosevesscecs 3,420 0 0 
RINE EOS 3,400 0 0 
Paramor & Son .....0..s.c0sreceserese 3,30) 0 0 
BND sencscscineseseseseepoaihaantin 3,282 0 0 
Waitin. ccd cic meee 2 @ 
BrebOD ...ccesvssousnvesidiowiicene 28ND 0 0 
DOROD: .ccosrecesesrenbeneanevoncsanaeeie 3,200 0 0 
DOROOK cis coinecssiccttnenns, Bee Oo © 
Batley ... 3,190 0 0 
Wg MAROE ccsdnen china Lat soidsasresoione 3,183 0 0 
BOGOR seiikichitseniarcidiaisoatesioemanin 3,000 0 0 
SNS - ERR MAREE OR RIE ee 2,900 0 0 
Martin (accepted) .............s000 2,882 0 0 


For new schools at Cwmfrwdoer, Monmouthshire, for 
the Trevethin School Board. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by ed a i 

ric 


Stone. 
Blackburn ............00000 —— : Seige ~ ; 
Tenkine  .........ccccccccceee 2,4 << a 
Jones & Diement ......... 2,392 0 0. 2,382 0 0 
BAMOR. ccrcescessecenccorssreee 2,250 woe «2,225 
Mouiton & Brownscombe 2;225 0 0... 2,120 0 0 
BOOBS. cccdussesccopssencesses 2,182 11 9... 2,22713 9 
NE esostiacsseneosctsuinenn 2,145 0 0... 2,330 0 0 
NNN aii na tonscabosecueetoeh 2,133 0 0... 2,115 0 0 
Chapman .........0......... 2,093 19 6... 2,050 0 0 
Jones & SOD..........se0eee8 2,076 0 0... 2,060 0 : 
Burgoyne. .........00eeceseeee 1,999 0 0... 1,999 0 
Morgan & Evans*......... 1,936 0 0.,. 1,886 0 0 
SS RRA 1,920 0 0... 1,920 0 0 
TROGE scincsvccscieccnsmeeeense 1,910 8 9... 2,100 0 0 
DEVICES ..cccrccccscccseseooeees 1,471 0 0... 1,495 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For the erection of new schools and offices at Cator- 
street, Lambeth Division, for the School Board of London. 
Mr. E. RK, Robson, architect, Quantities by Mr. W. H. 
Barber :— 


TYCTMAD ccccccesscses.cvccvccccesoeees £11,993 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey .........000000-0008 11,649 0 0 
TIPE BPPOB. - vocvacncssnsesconsonente 11,351 0 0 
IE, sicovesacesusouctoccercosiahiie 11,176 0 0 
PNG csi cccoscns sastesentabeqieainddl 11,162 0 0 
PABORB x snseoeecsvencopsacesnecsionorevest 1,993 0 0 
DPI cocsvecesnssenesvacuasboncaaaint 10,977 0 0 
PROBOOR .adscsncocscncsestseavatanbete 10,93) 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ........cccccesscosee 10,56) 0 0 
PE BIOs © svnretrssennsininsmenaeel 10,813 0 0 
TOUNOD sicicscivecoseorivadopinietienas 10,698 0 0 
Bias Be TAGS cccteesevevesasnvomenis 10,597 0 0 
PORTORE osnecccosesoveinpsiccapecebesten - 10,547 0 0 
STAERRRIIIED snomcecenenscesctasteapions 10,481 0 0 





For the erection of new schools at Goodson-road, Ber- 
mondsey, in the Southwark Division, for the School Board 
for London, Mr. E. R. Robson, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. T. Thornton Green :— 


Wailkinaes B GGG0 isiccs.caccsccaccnccs £7,493 0 0 
TOG, Bi URRI oscissennsensoncenscporn 7,382 0 0 
Lf kee a ee 7,350 0 0 
Wiiga Ss TMB. 5, ctciacdevvescestinaives 7,171 0 0 
CIONE > snimdhsnetenseuseretaniserccuinbubeners 7,090 0 0 
Hunt . 7,045 0 0 
WOUNDED” Skin dech shasdeteebcacscavivnesees 7,033 0 0 
RENOWN sonsvanagieledcniaisaioesensah vaued 6,896 0 0 
PE RAIED | vcavesissherssorsnsseceiker 6,725 0 0 
on SEE LTTY 6,691 0 0 
RONG cacescvasesiverinsesinecciciess 6,555 0 0 
ITE | sctucemenibaotscansanvatbbieaiens 6,543 0 0 
Atherton & Latta...........0..cc0000 00 





For the erection of new schools in Duncombe-road, in 
the Finsbury Division, for the School Board fur London, 
Mr. E. K. Robson, architect. Quantities by Mr. C. H. 
Brooke :— 





| 
| 
| 
} 


' 








For the érection of new schools, Bath-street, in the 
Division, for the School Board for London, Mr 


Finsb 5 

E. R. Rowson, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. 

Barber :— 
Pritchard........ pecubaaabiens enbeeen £11,166 0 0 
OO. iisitccecheemetitnsdenspaiyrbaeoecniins 1,050 0 0 
Pst, Betta: ccnetcnestncsessmienosase 11,019 0 0 
Brass ......s00 ebssdcdentiecerpruaiesanes 10,977 0 0 
TORBUD ccrcnccnssctine.ccenceveeversecsns 19,9489 0 0 
LAWEOROD 2. ccccosesscescveccccoencenens . 10,933 0 0 
on tA SET TP se 10,764 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey ............. iubacbe 10,571 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 1°,487 0 0 
DORUIIE scasedsroucvesertncapsial pane ore 10,425 0 0 
Mightingale .....csccoscsssseeetesccens ‘ 00 
Wall, Brothers .....csecccsserssoase 10,347 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Star Tavern, 
Goldington-street, for Miss Sileock. Messrs. John Saville 
& Son, architects, Quantities supplied :— 


DigMhEMBAle coi sicsscrsciecsveaneas £1,966 0 0 
PRWKOS  cesseccovseovasecsvegnpinstasion 1,950 0 0 
CED... cenevereacbaseraeecseukosatamertel 1,948 0 0 
ROGGE vasccessecatesesccennndsvensinenent 1,892 0 0 
Wald 8 00... cncccovecoscconetiercnuane . 1,860 0 0 
Somerville & Hill ............c00ce-e+s 1,699 0 0 
DING ccanes nsNinivectiesseciptaammaiil 1,690 0 0 
WIE ik ssascessvedeinscieecnevsstinnieie 1,679 0 0 
Temple & Foster ...........0..s00000 1,678 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. F. P.—T. W.—A. 0.—D. W.—H. E.—H. H —8. R. L—T.C. WN. 
H. T.—A. & C. H.—W. W.—B. H. C.—J. 8. & 800.—Mr. L —W. W. J. 
—L. B—J. ¥.—D. B—T. P.—W. W. H—H. M.—T. P.-L. N.— 
G. & B.—8 C, McM.—H. T. P.—W. &K —E. A. L,—F. P.—P. L. B.— 
A. E.—H. &0.—F. W.—P. Z. (must wait).— E. BR, (ander our mark) — 
Painting on plastered walls (next week).—E. R. (next week).—R. P. 
(next week) —How will our workmen be taught ? (next week).—W.8. 
(vol. for 1858, p. 771). 

Ali statements ot facta, lists of tenders, &¢, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, mot necessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

Nots.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests. of course, with the authora 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for the Volume of last year 
(1879) was given as a Supplement with the Number 
of 24th January. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 

CLOTH-CASES Ser Mading the Remhanare mewmin genes, 


READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, te hold a Moath’s 
Numbers, price 2s. each. Also, 

THE THIRTY-SEVENTH VOLUME of “ The Builder” (bound) for 
the year 1879, price One Guinea. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 








CHARGES FUR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Sane Oe ae ee oe — 7 ’ 

tisements on fron’ Competitions, ‘tracts, Sales A 

ts. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, bad 

WANTED. 

or under ....+. % 64, 
Os. 64, 


PO reeeeesseses 


SITUATIONS 
POUR Lines (about THIRTY 
Each additional line (about ten w 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Otfice of ‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must im all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 


THE CHARGE FOR A BOX I8 AS UNDER :— 

For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements 

For all other Advertisements .........+++00+ses 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

cee ar uns got be sent, bet sli small cums should be 








Bath Stone of Best ity. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdte ; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom 
on application to : 

th Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.} 

Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 

CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 

4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[ Apvr.] 


Bath Stone. 
SUMMER DRIED, 
STOKE GROUND, and 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
Supplied in any quantities on the shortest notice, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt. ] 














Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODABT & OQ 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0, [Apvr.] 


Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materiale 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roome, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, B.S.0., South Wales.— 
[Apvr.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station im the Kingdom. 
Manafacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 














Helliwell’s Patent New System of In- 
perishable Glazing without Putty, suitable 
for Markets, Railway Stations, and all kinds of 
covered and Horticultural Buildings. All wood- 
work is covered, and no outside painting is 
required, old roofs reglazed. Testimonial to 
T. W. Helliwell :—“ I cannot see what better Tes- 
timonial you can require from me than the fact that 
I bave taken off all my glass and removed other 
work to replace it with yours. There is nothing 
yet out can touch it.—W. RB. Preston, Harrold 
Wood.”—T. W. Hettiwett, Brighouse, York- 
shire, and 19, Parliament-st., London. [ADvt. 















remitted by Cash in 

“eee sovceseccececesesccccsesees —— . : at the Pest-otfice, King-strest, Covent-garden, W.C. to MICHELMORE & REAP 9 
L PrOreeerr iol te eeer i ir ett tT , ‘ DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, Manufacturers of 
ae Fo PNR RLY ets ; : Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0. > : 

RB. & RB, Roberts ......c00000 7 Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office x 
Hook & Oldrey wsvrrernenen 10,125 0 0 vefore THREE o'clock pm. on THURSDAY, sae 

illiams MD cccvcwtoanepqunienies % 00 The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
OWE wei 9,983 0 0 MONIALe, &¢. lor at the Ofice in reply” to Advertisements, un6 LLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
Higgs & Hills ........scesssccsseeneee 9,930 0 0 See SNNANERAS Cet af Ue nee GoPims ONLY should be ARREL BOLTS 
Hob90 vavvvsrarntceeeenenvn . 9,795 0 0 LEVER, aOREW. 5 5 Gate sTors, 
Sages a ee TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. - 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Gorrard.........sersroccsessiesssecerees 9, 00 on ri * ee direct trom the Office to residents in Builders ring rt : 
Wall Bros. ............. chad 95.0 0 0 Ore, Remit nega not the tate ef it. por cane, bomen 5 fo fmm A LONDON, 8.E. 





CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS 
P, E, CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, £.0. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 
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